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ASVISEr «lO: BPHES US, 


BY REV. W. T. SAVAGE. 


RUINS OF THE THEATER AT EPHESUS. 


ON a beautiful May morning in 1867 board the Austrian Lloyd steamer “ Aqui- 
we sailed up the Gulf of Smyrna,and, at la Imperiale,” and: in twelve hours had 
about nine o’clock,came to anchorbefore been borne over smooth seas and 
the city. Our party, four days previous, through balmy air to Larnica, in the 
at Beyrout in Syria, had embarked on Isle of Cyprus. Here Zeno, the stoic 
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philosopher, was born, and Cimon, the 
Athenian general, died. We walked 
through the commercial quarter, the 
town proper being several miles distant 
from the shore. Like most Oriental 
ports, it has narrow, filthy streets and 
gloomy houses. We visited a Greek 
church: and, as it was Easter Monday, 
throngs of people were crowding it, en- 
gaged in kissing the pictures and holy 
emblems ; and the priests were helping 
them in the work. After waiting a while 
to observe the ceremonials, we returned 
tothe ship. Our“ Imperial Eagle,” tak- 
ing us again on his wings, bore us over 
seas sailed by the apostle Paul, along 
the coast of Asia Minor. The lofty 
range of Taurus, on the right, soon dis- 
appeared ; and the mountains of Kara- 
mania, in snowy majesty, rose to view. 
A day and a half brought us to the is- 
land and city of Rhodes. This city, in 
ancient times, took distinguished part 
in the Greek conflicts, having been suc- 
cessively allied with the Lacedemoni- 
ans, Athenians, and Thebans ; and was 
equally renowned for artists, philoso- 
phers, and poets. The view of the city, 
harbor, and fortifications, from the sea, is 
grand andimpressive. There is a smaller 
harbor, used only for boats, astride the 
entrance of which was the celebrated 
Colossus, counted one of the seven won- 
ders of the world. It was a statue of 
Apollo in brass, the work of a pupil of 
Lycippus, the materials of which had 
been furnished by engines of war aban- 
doned by an enemy on raising the siege 
ofthe city. It was overthrown by an earth- 
quake two hundred and twenty-four years 
. before Christ, and lay nearly a thousand 
years prostrate on the soil. We went 


up “the Street of the Chevaliers,” the ° 


structures here and there adorned with 
finely-arched gates and sculptured win- 
dows ; and passed on to the ruins of 
the Church of St. John, near which was 
the palace of the grand master of the 
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order. These edifices were destroyed 
by an explosion of gunpowder in the 
year 1856, —a casualty attended by the 
loss of six hundred lives. For more 
than two centuries, this island was the 
seat of the Knights of St. John of Jeru- 
salem, and became a chief bulwark of 
the Christian Church and of European 
civilization against the assaults of the 
Mohammedan faith and arms. 

Leaving the Bay of Rhodes, we took 
our course up among the Sporades, as 
the Greeks called the islands sown 
through these waters, and soon came to 
Cnidus, and passed Cape Krio. At the 
former place was the celebrated Cnidian 
Venus by Praxiteles, which attracted 
visitors from many countries of the 
world. It was carried by the Emperor 
Theodosius to Constantinople, where it 
was burnt, 475 after Christ. The men 
and women of these islands dive to great 
depths for corals and the sponge, with 
which the waters abound. 

Exceedingly romantic is the pass 
around the point of ancient Caria, be- 
tween MHalicarnassus and Cos (called 
Coos in the New Testament). The out- 
line of the hills is wonderfully fine, both 
in perspective and as marked against 
the clear sky. The continent, at this 
point, terminates in a headland peninsu- 
la, the hills here and there breaking 
down into green vales. Islands with 
the boldness of volcanic forms are 
strewn thickly around; while on the 
beautiful Island of Cos rests the town 
of the same name, at the edge of the 
water, embowered in trees. The blue 
sea, in the smacking breeze, is whitened 
with foam; and every headland and island 
tells of ancient heroes and the intellect- 
ual life of Ionia and Greece. At what- 
ever side you turn, all is beautiful ; but 
at the north, on rounding the point, the 
view is surpassing. Hills rise over hills ; 
islands, in cone-like and jrregular forms, 
appear at every stage of the course; and 
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the skies above, with floating masses of 
white and shaded clouds, extend the 
prospect seemingly without bound. 

The celebrated tomb of Mausolus, 
erected by his queen Artemisia, stood 
on the shore, at the right. It measured, 
we are told, a hundred and thirteen 
feet by ninety-three, and was adorned 
with a colonnade of thirty-six pillars 
sixty feet high. Above these, the struc- 
ture arose in the form of apyramid ; and 
on the apex was a four-horse chariot, in 
marble. It was also decorated with 
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sculptures and reliefs, and rose to the 
hight of a hundred and forty feet ; 
and so impressive has it been on the 
sensibilities of the world, that elegant 
tombs have taken name from it to this 
day. It was erected three centuries and 
a half before Christ. 

As we advanced, the scenery con- 
tinued varied and magnificent. Single 
hills, sharp and conical, now rose from 
the sea; then double cones; then low 
mounds covered with green; then a 
long island, with outline gloriously con- 


PATMOS. 


figured, the sea winding in and out 
among its promontories sweetly as 
amidst the loveliness of Lake Winnipi- 
seogee. This combination of earth, 
air, and sky, must have had much to do 
in developing the love of the beautiful, 
sO conspicuous among the ancient 
Greeks. St. Paul, though under such 
dominant devotion to Christ, must great- 
ly have enjoyed his trips through this 
Archipelago. 

Soon an island appeared, off on the 
left, with a range of hills serried against 
the sky, the line once or twice coming 
down almost to the water; the hights 
rising gracefully from the sea, yet dim 


and dreamy in the gathering of the 
evening haze. This was Patmos, — the 
place to which the Emperor Domitian 
exiled the apostle John, —a locality for 
ever endeared to Christian hearts. I 
was glad that night had not arrived to 
shut it out from my view. I had stood 
on the point of the Sinai range, where 
Jehovah came down and delivered the 
moral law to his ancient people; I had 
visited Bethlehem and Nazareth, the 
Sea of Galilee, and Jerusalem, where 
heavenly grace and truth had appeared 
in Jesus Christ; and now I saw the 
beautiful island where the ascended Re- 
deemer disclosed his last words of ad- 
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monition, love, and cheer to the beloved 
disciple and to his struggling church. 
I took my Bible, and, under the same 
skies, read the opening and closing 
chapters of the sublime revelation there 
given. 

We passed Icaria, near which, from 
too high a flight, the luckless aerial 
voyager fell into the sea and was 
drowned ; and Scio, so ruthlessly de- 
stroyed by the Turks in the war of 
Grecian independence; and the next 
morning brought us up the beautiful 
Gulf of Smyrna and before the city. 

The city of Smyrna, with a hundred and 
fifty thousand inhabitants, lies along the 
slope of Mt. Pagus, at the head of the gulf; 
and in the clear air, with beautiful groves, 
intermingled with Oriental domes. and 
minarets, and the picturesque ruins 
crowning the eminence above, it seems 
like an earthly paradise. I do not believe 
itis such. This is, however, the region 
of grapes and figs, apricots, melons, and 
pomegranates. For centuries, these 
have been brought to the city on trains 
of camels, where they have been pre- 
pared, and sent abroad to the countries 
of the earth 

Smyrna is the proper point from which 
to visit Ephesus, forty miles distant, at 
the south. This place, called by Pliny 
“ Alterum lumen Asie,” was one of the 
cradles of Hellenic mythology, and 
was the capital of the Ionian confedera- 
cy, and afterwards of the proconsular 
province when it came under the Roman 
sway. It appears to have ranked next 
to Athens as a school of art and a thea- 
ter of memorable events. It was also 
a religious center, both for the Pagan 
and the Christian worship; and, for 
evangelic labors, it was second only to 
Jerusalem. Like the Egyptian Thebes, 
it is a city of the dead: its associations 
are exceedingly interesting, and its in- 
fluence on the imagination strong. 

Taking the railroad, recently con- 
structed by an English company, from 
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Smyrna to Aiden, two hours brought us 
to the little village of Ayasslook. Here, 
taking horses, we crossed a fertile plain 
covered with tall grain ; and leaving on 
our right the hill containing the cave of 
the seven sleepers, and passing a Mo- 
hammedan cemetery, we forced our way 
through thickets of thorns and nettles 
till we came upon the ponderous ruins 
of a well-known gymnasium (the Opis- 
thoteprian), where Agesilaus, King of 
Sparta, exercised his troops in the time 
of the Persian war. Proceeding on- | 
ward amidst marbles and tangled vege- 
tation, we came to the Odeon, now a 
mass of indistinguishable ruins. Then, 
passing the Gymnasium of the Agora 
and the Temple of Claudius, we came 
down into the great “ Agora civilis,” 
where the people were accustomed to 
meet for elections and to transact pub- 
licaflairs. This contained a hippodrome, 
had a lake in the center, and was sur- 
rounded with a colonnade. Below this, 
towards the west, was an immense 
gymnasium, covering an area of fifteen 
acres ; and then followed the artificially- 
constructed city port. Here appears to 
have been the heart of the city. In this 
great Agora the laws of the Ionians were 
publicly promulgated, and the tombs 
and statues of distinguished benefactors 
were erected. Here, also, was the Fo- 
rum, where, it is said, Antony, one 
day presiding in his court, abandoned 
the pleading of a celebrated orator, and 
leaped forth to attend on Cleopatra, who 
was carried by in a litter. 

Ephesus is situated in the Valley of 
the Cayster, a small river following the 
general course of the Hermus and the 
Meander, and flowing into the Archi- 
pelago over against the Island of Samos. 
It is about five miles from the sea, on 
an alluvial plain bounded on the south 
by Mt. Coressus. Partly on the slope 
of this long mountain-ridge, partly on 
the eminence of Mt. Prion, which 
stands detached a little at the north, and 
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from these, extending along to the wind- 
ings of the river and the harbor, stood 
the structures of the city. On the north 
side of the river, marshes, at the present 
time, prevail. So extensive are the ruins, 
that four or five hours are required 
to pass over them. What remains lie 
swallowed up in the marshes, explo- 
ration alone can determine. 
of Lysimachus, with square towers and 


The Wall’ 


posterns, extends along the crest of 
Coressus.. Prominent on the west side 
of Mt. Prion is the theater which now 
takes the name of St. Paul. The Sta- 
dium, or Race-Course, which may have 
suggested some of the most vigorous 
imagery of that apostle, is near at hand, 
— arn immense structure, the left side 
of which leans on Mt. Prion, and the 
right is supported by massive arched 
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substructions. It was constructed to 
afford accommodations for more than 
seventy thousand people. The Sta- 
dium and Theater were surrounded with 
porticoes, which conducted to warm 
baths and the great Agora in the vi- 
cinity. 

The Temple of Diana, located here, 
is supposed to have been the most 
magnificent and beautiful the sun in his 
course shone upon; vet the site where 
it stood is unknown. Most travelers 
place it in the great Gymnasium, at the 


head of the city port; but antiquarians. # 


of best authority locate it outside the ~ 
city, near the sacred port. 

Several temples on the same site are 
believed to have been burnt, and the 
one previous to the last by Herostratus, — 
on the day when Alexander the Great 
was born. The last temple was of the 
delicate Ionic order, which reached its 
perfection here. It was four hundred 
and twenty-five feet long by two hundred 
and twenty feet wide; and had at least 
one hundred and twenty columns sixty 
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feet high, each the gift of a prince. To 
secure it against the dangers of the 
marsh and of earthquakes, its founda- 
tions were laid on fleeces of wool, rest- 
ing on a bed of charcoal; and it was 
two hundred and twenty years in build- 
ing. The statue of Diana, enshrined 
in it, is said to have been a rude work 
of beech or elm wood, and was believed 
by the votaries of the goddess to have 
fallen down from heaven. Asa treasury 
of works of art, the temple contained 
the finest specimens of sculpture and 
painting in the ancient world. Here, in 
the sacred grove, was the Cave of Pan, 
and a statue of Hecate, of such reputed 
splendor, that the priests were wont to 
warn the people entering the temple 
to shield their eyes, that they might not 
be injured by it. Here the Emperor 
Julian, called the Apostate, was instruct- 
ed in magic arts, and converted from 
Christianity to Paganism. The temple 
had large revenues of its. own, and its 
treasury became a place of deposit for 
the wealth of all Ionia. It had also the 
right of asylum, er sanctuary, for crimi- 
nals and debtors. The priests, many 
of them being descended from Athenian 
princes, took the title of kings; and the 
names of the chief priest and scribe 
are sometimes found on the coins. All 
indications serve to show, that, at this 
focal point of Hellenic culture, the ad- 
miration and enthusiasm for Diana was 
immense. A prominent branch of busi- 
ness arose from the demand for silver 
shrines, or models of the temple, which 
were carried to countries around the 
shores of the Mediterranean, and ex- 
tensively into the interior of the great 
Pagan nations of antiquity. 

To me, the most interesting portion 
of the departed city was the ruined 
theater. This is the largest known 
structure of the kind remaining to us 
from ancient times; and it is, without 
doubt, the scene of the tumult stirred 
up by Demetrius, the  silver-smith, 
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against St. Paul, as related in the Acts 
of the Apostles. Approaching it from 
the great Agora, I climbed over a large 
mound of broken stones, the debris of 
the once stately front, and came upon 
the portico, or main entrance. Portions 
of the walls and doorways were yet 
standing ; and the outlines of pillared 

apartments belonging to this portion of 

the structure (the scena and fostsce- 

nium) could be discovered. Passing 

through a doorway, or rather an aper- 

ture, leading to the stage, the immensity 

of the edifice burst at once on my view. 

I stood on the diameter of a vast semi- 

circular auditorium, with rows of seats 

rising from the depressed orchestra be- 

low me, and reaching, in concentric cir- 

cles, far up, as it seemed, to the skies; . 
narrow passage-ways radiating from the 

center, and cutting the rows across to 

the farthest circumference, the whole 

covered only with the blue canopy of 

the heavens. The sight is superbly im- 

pressive. But the dilapidation is so 

nearly complete, that it is impossible to 

resist its power. Climbing over a vast 

heap of stones filling the area of the 

center, I worked my way up the con- 

cave side till I reached the highest 

point; and there, on the outermost row, 

I sat down to survey the spectacle. 

The.diameter is six hundred and sixty 

feet in length, and the theater was ar- 

ranged to accommodate fifty-six thousand 

seven hundred persons. The distances 

are so great, that my companions, moy- 

ing about in different parts, looked like 

mice; and I found it difficult to commu- 

nicate with them except by shouting. 

The marble slabs have all been stripped 

from the seats; but the accurately-cut 

grooves into which they were fitted still 

remain. It must have been a noble 

audience-room. 

I took my Bible, and read the graphic 
narrative of the riotous assembly that oc- 
cupied the place eighteen hundred years 
ago. In that Agora, in full sight before 
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me, Demetrius gathered his fellow-crafts- 
men, and harangued them. They were 
makers of silver shrines for Diana, and 
the business was profitable. “ Sirs,” said 
he, “ye know that by this craft we have 
our wealth. Moreover, ye see and hear, 
that not alone at Ephesus, but almost 
throughout all Asia, this Paul hath per- 
suaded and turned away much people, 
saying that they be no gods which: are 
made with hands: so that not only this 
our craft is in danger to be set at naught, 
but also that the temple of the great god- 
dess Diana should be despised, and her 
magnificence should be destroyed, whom 
all Asia and the world worshipeth.” 
This was fire flung upon torch-wood. 
Filled with wrath, the silversmiths cried 
out, ‘ Great is Diana of the Ephesians! 
And the whole city was filled with confu- 
sion; and, having caught two of Paul’s 
companions in travel, they rushed with 
one accord into the theater.” Up the 
colonnades they came, sweeping through 
every avenue, surging past markets, 
gymnasia, and the schoal of Tyrannus, 
filling the portico, crowding into the or- 
chestra, and, like a rising tide, rolling up 
the sides of the edifice. How many 
there were in the crowd does not appear. 
But the theater would accommodate the 
population of a large city; and perhaps 
it was filled. 

The multitude thus brought together is 
characterized in the Scriptures by words 
descriptive of a mob: “The assembly 
was confused: some cried one thing, and 
some another; for the more part knew 
not wherefore they were come together.” 
At length, the Jews putting forward Alex- 
ander to speak, when the crowd recog- 
nized him as an opposer of idols, they 
shouted him down, and all with one voice 
cried out, ‘Great is Diana of the Ephe- 
sians!” And these cries they kept up for 
the space of two hours. This is the 
place, this the very edifice, and these the 
seats, where surged from side to side and 
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swelled to the skies those prolonged 
and tumultuous shouts. How the wise 
“town-clerk”’ quelled the tumult, and 
sent the crowd thoughtfully home, is 
worth the thought of all leaders of the 
people. He must have had more thana 
Parepa voice to have reached the ears of 
all. ; 
The spectacle of that day discloses most 
vividly the Christian power exerted by St. 
Paul. Besides the magnificent shrine of 
Diana, Ephesus had many other tem- 
ples erected to different pagan divinities. 
All the gods of Olympus, in fact, seem 
to have been worshiped here; and the 
varied influences of art, science, wealth, 
social prestige, and material prosperity, 
combined to give them predominance. 
St. Paul was their first great antagonist. 
He first came to Ephesus from Corinth 
by ship, having with him Aquila and 
Priscilla, Christian Jews banished from 
Rome ; and, according to his custom, he 
at once entered into the synagogue of 
his fellow-countrymen, and reasoned with 
them concerning Christ. On this occa- 
sion he remained but a short time, and 
then sailed for Palestine. Apollos, an elo- 
quent man, soon came from Alexandria, 
and was instructed by Aquila and Pris- 
cilla in the way of the Lord more per- 
fectly ; when he passed on to Corinth. 
St. Paul, on his return, having found 
some believers in John’s baptism, intro- 
duced them by Christian faith and bap- 
tism into Christ’s kingdom. He 
preached in the synagogue until oppo- 
sition arose; and then retired into the 
schoo] of Tyrannus, probably one of the 
gymnasia, where he contended earnest- 
ly for the truth for two years. ‘The: 
word, enforced by special miracles from) 
the hand of Paul, spread abroad among 
both Jews and Greeks over Asia. He 
assailed the celebrated school of magic 
long established here, and prevailed, over- 
coming their advocates, and destroying 
much of their literature; when ‘so 
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mightily grew the word of God,” that the 
great tempest of the theater burst upon 
him. Coming safely out from that, he 
went into Macedonia. Some time af- 
‘ter, in sailing for Palestine through the 
fEgean Sea, he came to Miletus, several 
miles distant, and called for the elders 
of the church. In the interview held 
with them, he made the touching address 
given in the twentieth chapter of the 
Acts of the Apostles. 

By Paul’s First Epistle to Timothy, we 
learn that the latter was placed in charge 
of the church in Ephesus, and also 
that there were slaves belonging to that 
body. In the Second Epistle, we learn, 
that, while Paul was in prison in Rome, 
Timothy was still at Ephesus, whence he 
was requested to bring the apostle’s 
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books and parchments when he should 
come to visit him in Rome. 

St. John is believed to have retired to 
Ephesus after his release from banish- 
ment in Patmos, and to have written his 
Gospel and Epistles here, and finally, 
in company with Timothy, to have laid 
his body among the sepulchres of Mt. 
Prion. 

Our visit to the site of Ephesus was 
most impressive, and can never be for- 
gotten. We left the ruins, feeling, that, 
according to the alternative prediction 
of the Apocalypse, the candlestick had 
been indeed removed out of its place. 
All is desolation. Herons and jack- 
daws, serpents and lizards, are the only 
inhabitants of the place to-day. 


SAD BATH MO aR NOE NIG. 


BY MRS. GRACE W. HINSDALE, 


GENTLY the morning breaks, 
And brings the Sabbath day: 

With love and praise my soul awakes, 
And sings a joyful lay. 


The curtain of the night 
Is lifted from the earth, 

And quickening rays of living light 
To hope and joy give birth. . 


O Spirit of all grace! 
Send down thy light divine, 
And let God’s love in Jesus’ face 
Like morning’s sunlight shine. 


Reveal thy gracious love, 
And win our hearts to thee; 
Help us to lift our eyes above, 
And give us faith to see. 


Lord, fill these holy hours 
With joy and peace and rest ; 
Send down refreshing showers 
Of grace into each breast. 


THE HAWATIANS., 
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THE HAWAIIANS. —No. I. 


BY REV. J. D. STRONG. 


THE destiny of the Hawaiians to soon 
become our fellow-citizens, no less than 
their wonderful progress in Christian 
and civilized life during the last fifty 
years, renders them an object of special 
interest to us at the present time. Be- 
sides, many facts in their character and 
history are, in themselves, exceedingly 
interesting and instructive. 

It is certain that the Hawaiians are 
not indigenous to the Hawaiian Islands, 
but at some period, remote in the past, 
migrated from another region, and long 
after held intercourse with other lands. 
Traces of nearly all those customs which 
the Jews had in common with most Asi- 
atic tribes, on their discovery, were 
found among them, —like the ¢adz sys- 
tem, which makes certain times, places, 
and persons sacred ; circumcision by a 
priest, which was observed by all Ha- 
waiians till the arrival of the mission- 
aries ; offering the first-fruits to the 
gods ; pollution by touching a corpse; 
separation and the ceremonial purifica- 
tion of females at certain periods on pain 
of death; and cities of refuge for men- 
slayers. Many of their ancient tradi- 
tions, also, were like those of the Jews 
and other Asiatics. They had the same 
story of the first man, who was created 
out of the dust of the earth by Kane 
and Kavaloa, two of their chief deities. 
They tell us of a flood that nearly cov- 
ered the tops of the mountains; of a 
floating ark which contained animals, 
food, and men; and of Noah, whose 
name even is often mentioned in their 
ancient songs. They also have a tradi- 
tion similar to the story of Joseph ; 
another of Mauikalana, who, like Josh- 
ua, stayed the sun in the heavens ; and 
another of a person, who, like Jonah, 
was swallowed by a fish, and afterward 
cast up on dry ground. Their poetry 


and the structure of their language, too, 
resemble those of the Asiatics; the cau- 
sative form of the Hawaiian verb being 
used precisely like the Hiphil of the He- 
brews. Besides, they have customs 
which are common among the Indians 
on the western coast of America, — like 
wailing for the dead; kissing by rubbing 


‘ noses, instead of touching lips, &c. 


The names of foreign countries, some 
known, but many unknown, occur in their 
meles, or ancient classic poems, —like 
Kahiki, of the Society Islands ; Nunhi- 
va, of the Marquesas group; Vavau, of 
the Vavau Islands; and Upolu, of the 
Navigators’. Their language, in struc- 
ture and words, is nearly the same as that 
of most other Polynesian tribes. They 
have lists of kings, often seventy or more 
in number, which reach back at least 
two thousand years. Tradition says 
they formerly navigated the ocean in 
great canoes, or proas, as the natives 
of the Micronesian and other groups 
still do; steering by the stars, winds, 
currents, and temperature of the water, 
and making successful voyages of hun- 
dreds and sometimes thousands of miles. 
Scarcely a hundred years have elapsed 
since such voyages were made from Ha- 
waiito Tahitiand back. Traces of what 
seem to be Negro and European blood 
are occasionally noticed in the hair, cast 
of countenance, and complexion of the 
most ancient families, as though at some 
time there had been some contact be- 
tween these three races. 

The Hawaiians are evidently of Ma- 
layan origin ; having the same physical 
characteristics, and substantially ‘the 
same language. Their countenance is 
pleasing ; their complexion a clear nut- 
brown, between an olive and a chestnut ; 
their features round, with rather thick 
lips, wide nostrils, broad but flat nose, 
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black eyes, straight, coarse, stiff hair, ele- 
vated cheek-bones, often high forehead, 
head of fair brain-capacity, and well 
shaped, except that it is rather large at 
the base, and flattened and straight at the 
back. Now and then, an individual of 
undoubtedly pure Hawaiian blood has 
quite curly hair, or that of a reddish tinge. 
Their faces have a pleasant, open, good- 
natured expression, which can not fail to 
interest the observer. In body, the 
common people are about the average 
stature of Europeans, but with larger 
and rounder limbs, and more symmetri- 
cal forms. The chiefs are much larger 
than the common people, often standing 
six feet or six feet and a half high, and 
with a physical development that might 
have served the Greeks as a model for 
their Apollo. Now and then, a chief at- 
tains the proportions of a giant. The 
late Paki was so tall, that a man five feet 
nine inches high could walk erect, with 
hat on, under his arm-pits. The chiefs 
never intermarried with the common 
people: and whether their greatness of 
stature was owing to an original differ- 
ence of race, or only to better living, 
can not now be determined; but the idea 
of great stature, and nobility and power, 
are inseparable in the native mind. 

The Hawaiians are docile, and kind 
in disposition ; quick to learn; have re- 
tentive memories, vivid imaginations, 
unusual command of language, and a 
burning thirst for news. For writing, 
drawing, and arithmetic, they have a spe- 
cial aptitude ; but they have no genius 
for music, except after the ancient Ha- 
waiian standard, which, to the European 
ear, is no more musical than the shrill 
screeching and yawling of the Chinese. 

The Hawaiian language is character- 
ized by great simplicity, having but 


twelve elementary sounds, — five vowels 


and seven consonants; no diphthongs 
and no silent letters, and every syllable 
ending in an open vowel-sound. The 
Hawaiian ear has a very imperfect sense 
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of consonant sounds, several of which, 
like ¢ and # and Zand, are used inter- 
changeably. The language is limited in 
terms, indefinite, but exceedingly figura- 
tive, and peculiarly adapted to express 
supplication or command. The prepon- 
derance of vowels gives it a soft, liquid, 
musical sound, and makes it very pleas- 
ant to the ear. It is easily acquired by 
foreigners, most of whom learn to speak 
it with ease in a few months. 

The women of the islands show as 
great extremes of beauty and deformity 
as the scenery, — black, rugged, and 
frowning mountains and tropical valleys, 
—the old withered hag that reminds 
you of ghouls which haunt graveyards, 
and the embodiment of a physical perfec- 
tion of shape and proportion that sculp- 
ture has never equaled. In the warm 
air of the tropics, the Hawaiian damsel 
comes to maturity at a very early age, 
and is sometimes a mother before her 
twelfth year. At the age of fourteen or 
fifteen her form is rounded into woman- 
ly perfection; at twenty she has passed 
her prime, and begins to fade; at thirty 
shes appears old and homely, or gross 
and loathsome in unwieldy obesity ; and 
after that she rapidly deteriorates into 
the most haggish and withered-looking 
object that ever bore the name of wo- 
man. Some of them, when young, might 
furnish models of a Venus such as the 
Greeks never dreamed of. With a Ma- 
layan cast of countenance, often more 
pleasing and nearer to ideal perfection 
than even the Grecian profile ; with hair 
of the hue and polish of a raven’s wing ; 
black eyes that flash like lightning, or 
sparkle like stars, and seem to read your 
inmost thoughts ; lips which part like the 
red folds of a rose-bud, disclosing sym- 
metrical rows of white teeth that never 
blacken or decay ; limbs and form with 
every muscle rounded into the line of 
beauty ; small, plump hands, with deli- 
cate, tapering fingers which might make 
even a Parisian beauty die of envy ; anda 
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face glowing with kind and generous feel- 
ing, — the Hawaiian damsel often bursts 


suddenly on the traveler’s sight, or glides 


across his path, like an unveiled vision 
of physical beauty. All, however, even 
in their youth, are not beautiful; and 
none of them have that higher type of 
beauty, that impress of thought and 
sentiment and delicate feeling, which the 
cultivated European woman wears in 
every line and shading of her face. 

They are very fond of dress and orna- 
ment, and those, too, of the finest and 
most costly description. Shoddy and 
cheap articles find no favor with them. 
A Hawaiian woman’s wardrobe is simple 
and limited; butit mustbe good. With 
her the fashion never changes; but from 
year to year she makes her dresses in 
exactly the same style, with a yoke and 
a loose-flowing skirt, and wears them 
with a single under-garment. Bonnets 
she seldom tolerates, but instead wears 
around her head a gay wreath of flowers, 
without which she never feels dressed. 
Tastes, in our sense of the word, she 
can scarcely be said to have. Often 
clad in the finest silk or the costliest 
satin, she may be seen sitting cross- 
legged in her favorite position on a 
mat, or stretched at full-length on the 
grass. She walks with a rolling, lum- 
bering gait, and, like Chinese women, 
seems never to have comprehended the 
idea of beauty of position or of motion. 
They are skilled in horsemanship ; al- 
ways riding astride, with long robes of 
brilliant calico wrapped around their 
limbs, and streaming back on the wind. 

She is lacking in that delicate sense 
of modesty which the enlightened and 
refined man so prizes inwoman. Usual- 
ly, she is well dressed; yet no sight 
is more common, even in large towns, 
than women in a State of nudity, either 
swimming in the surf, or fishing on the 
reefs, or sitting on the stones, and wash- 
ing in the streams by the roadside. 

Her social position is very much 
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changed for the better-since the advent 
of Christianity among them. Formerly 
she was little more than the slave of 
man, as he was of the chief. The 
choicest kinds of their food, like cocoa- 
nuts, bananas, and dog, were forbidden 
her on pain of death. She was not al- 
lowed to eat with men,—even with her 
own husband or sons. Cooking among 
the Hawaiians, as among the ancient 
Greeks, was a noble and divine art, too 
dignified and important to be intrusted 
to an inferior creature like woman, and 
always performed by males. She pound- 
ed kafo, braided mats, and discharged 
generally thé menial duties of the house- 
hold. She was beaten by her husband 
at his pleasure, and had no redress from 
the tyranny and wrongs inflicted on her. 
She also fought in battle as a soldier. 
Rank and chiefship were always reck- 
oned through her, for reasons which all 
will understand who consider the former 
moral and social habits of that people. 
Now she fishes, rides, swims, and gos- 
sips at her will, and is generally on a 
social equality with man. In some re- 
spects, indeed, she even has the advan- 
tage of him ; for, according to Hawaiian 
custom and etiquette, it is one of her re- 
served and inalienable rights to make 
the matrimonial proposals. She is na- 
turally very deficient in nice sense of 
moral fitnéss and propriety, and feels 
little constraint in the presence of the 
other sex. She is very fond of white 
men, and very proud to become a white 
man’s wife. 

Hawaiian men, in the main, are much 
like the women in character, — good- 
natured, amiable, patient, thoughtful of 
others’ comfort, and very polite to one 
another and to strangers. On the whole, 
they are better educated, and more ad- 
vanced in civilization and refinement, 
than the women. Their bodies are of- 
ten models of manly beauty. They gen- 
erally wear the full European dress ; 
though they are often seen clad only in 
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a shirt or a pair of pantaloons, or even 
in the simple malo of their ancestors. 
Like the inhabitants of all tropical coun- 
tries, they love theirease. Their wants, 
being simple and few, are easily sup- 
plied with but little exertion. In gener- 
al, they are kind to their wives and chil- 
dren, and have most of the domestic 
feelings of the civilized man. 

The Hawaiians seldom use chairs, 
benches, or bedsteads, but, like the 
Turks and Arabs, sit and sleep on mats, 
with which even the poorest of their 
houses are always well supplied. The 
calabash, or large species of gourd, with 
them, is the sum total of all domestic 
furniture, and serves all purposes, from 
that of a spittoon, a bottle, or,a drink- 
ing-cup, to that of a store-room, a larder, 
or a clothes-press. Their food is most- 


ly fish and oz, and always eaten with: 


the fingers. All present usually join in 
the meal, sitting cross-legged on a mat, 
and dipping their fingers into a common 
dish. Men and women eat together 
now, though in their heathen state it was 
forbidden on pain of death; but they 
never walk arm in arm in public, and 
seldom side by side. The sexes bathe 
promiscuously, and without clothing ; 
though a sentiment against such a prac- 
tice is now gradually developing. They 
are very hospitable and social in their 
habits and feelings, and spend the great- 
er part of their time in long stories and 
conversations in regard to every minute 
event which transpires on the islands. 
Quarrels are very rare among them, and 
brawls and fights almost entirely un- 
known. They invariably bid each other 
“ aloha” —love — on meeting and part- 
ing. They have a remarkable genius 
for making speeches ; and even a boy or 
girl of the humblest station can address 
an audience for hours with all the as- 
surance of a practical orator, and with- 
out the least appearance of embarrass- 
ment or constraint. They supplement 
every word with a look and a gesture, 
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without which their language would 
lose half its force. Their head, hands, 
feet, lips, eyes, features, and whole per- 
son, are in such constant play when 
speaking, that they remind the observer 
of an automaton or a dancing-jack. 
They are exceedingly fond of pets. 
Nothing is more common than to see 
a woman, dressed even in elegant silk, 
hugging and caressing a puppy or a lit- 
tle lame pig. With allclasses, male and 
female, little and large, the pipe is a fa- 
vorite luxury, which they use by passing 
it from mouth to mouth among all pres- 


ent; each one taking two or three whiffs, : 


and swallowing the smoke, thereby pro- 
ducing a speedy and very injurious nar- 
cotizing effect on the whole system. 
They are cleanly in their habits, bathing 
every day, and often several times a day; 
though, like the Chinese, they have some 
habits which are revolting to those of 
other tastes and ideas. They are na- 
turally quick, active, and energetic ; but 


having but few wants, and those simple | 


and easily met, they have small motives 
for industry, and, in general, lead lives 
that are a long-protracted season of in- 
dolence and ease. The Hawaiian usual- 
ly lies down to sleep at twilight, is up 


again with the first glimmer of light in, 


the east, fishes and bathes for an hour or 
two on the reef, then returns to his home, 
and attends to whatever work he may 
have in hand ; about nine o’clock, takes 
his breakfast ; and spends the remainder 
of the day in riding for pleasure, or 
lounging in the shade, or feasting, gos- 
siping, playing games, or chanting meles, 
or ancient songs. 

When affliction comes to their house- 
holds, the Hawaiians give themselves 
up to frantic sorrow. On the death of 
a chief, all his dependants knock out 
their front teeth as an expression of 
grief. The dead are buried in caves. 
Their bones, however, are often cleansed 
and preserved in their houses, and car- 
ried about as sacred relics by relatives. 
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Their wailing for the dead is peculiarly 
expressive. It is a long, frantic, pro- 
tracted cry, uttered in musical rhythm 
and cadence, and is kept up for hours, 
and sometimes for days and nights, to- 
gether. As this solemn and measured 
cry of passionate grief is heard floating 
out on the evening air, and echoing 
among the cliffs of some secluded val- 
ley, it seems the very embodiment of 
grief, —the unrestrained language of 
breaking hearts. When a Hawaiian 
dies, not only his kindred, but the whole 
neighborhood, wail. On the death of a 
chief, his retainers and dependants keep 
up the sad demonstration night and day 
for weeks, and even months. They di- 
vide themselves into bands, and sitting 
around his house, on the ground, wail 
by turns, each party at stated hours, or, 
when weary, rising and retiring, and 
- others taking their places. Sometimes, 
when a chief is unpopular, and but little 
sorrow is felt at his death, the people 
are hired to mourn, that his funeral may 
at least appear respectable. 

The Hawaiians, male and female, are 
expert swimmers, and seem almost as 
much at home in the water as on the 
land. They breast the roughest seas 
with the ease of a fish, diving under 
great rollers, tumbling about in the 
heaviest surf, and sporting fearlessly in 
the breakers. It is said they can dive 
in ninety feet of water, remaining down 
five or six minutes, and bringing up ob- 
jects from the bottom. Instances have 
been known of those wrecked in the 
rough channels between the islands, 
swimming more than thirty miles to the 
shore. They even dare to jump over- 
board and attack a shark with a knife. 
Sharks never disturb them, but invaria- 
bly fly on finding themselves in company 
with a native. The writer knows of 
two instances in which white men were 
defended and saved by natives from 
the horrid teeth of these monsters of the 
deep, when upset in the waters near the 
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islands. The Hawaiians have an art, 
too, of riding on the waves, even on 
the foaming tops of the tallest break- 
ers, in a way that is scarcely credible 
without being seen. Selecting a time 
when the seas are the heaviest for this 
sport, they go out on the reef, wading 
as far as possible, swimming*where it 
is too deep to wade, diving under the 
great rollers, and thus working their 
way out a mile or two from the shore; 
then, balancing themselves with a little 
board on the top of a mighty billow, 
they come rushing back in a mad race 
toward the shore, with hands playing 
in the air, head and heels projecting in 
front and rear, from the foaming crest 
of the breaker, and voice ringing out 
clear and loud above the wild battle- 
thunder of the waves. They can also 
launch or land a canoe in the heaviest 
surf; which they do by keeping it bal- 
anced on tlie top of the waves, and then 
shoving it off or bringing it in just at 
the critical moment. 

The Hawaiians are very fond of a 
certain feast which they call a Zaz, but 
which does not consist so much in meats 
and drinks as in an endless train of 
merriment and gossip. It is usually 
held in groves or under temporary 
booths, and consumes the whole day. 
Horse-racing and chanting me/les are 
also favorite amusements. The w/a, 
or licentious dance, was once the char- 
acteristic national pastime ; but itis now 
forbidden by law, and practiced in pri- 
vate only by the vilest of the natives. 
The halua, or sliding down a steep 
mountain-side on a sled, with one long 
runner, over grass in a trench, is a diffi- 
cult and dangerous sport, and, though 
once so common, is now generally laid 
aside. 

The Hawaiians had but few arts, and 
those mostly rude and simple ; like con- 
structing houses out of grass, shaping 
wood into spears and daggers, shells 
into ornaments, and bones into fish- 
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hooks. Their canoes, however, are pret- 
tily modeled ; and, before the introduc- 
tion of iron and steel, they were dug out 
of the trunks of trees by burning the 
surface with fire, and working it into 
shape with sharp shells and stones. So 
great was the labor required, that years 
were often spent in the construction of 
a single one. Like the Indians in Brit- 
ish Columbia, they have a curious art of 
sewing the broken sides of a canoe to- 
gether with threads made of cocoanut- 
husks, so that they are water-tight, and 
as stanch as new. A kind of rude 
cloth, or, rather, tenacious paper, called 
kapa, is manufactured out of the inner 
bark of the paper-mulberry (Worus papy- 
rifera) by soaking it to a pulp and pound- 
ing it out with sticks. It is quite stout, 
bears moderate washing, and was once 
extensively manufactured and used on 
the islands ; but of late years, like spin- 
ning and weaving in New England, it 
has taken its place among the things 
which were. Drums of various sizes 
are made by stretching a raw dog’s-hide 
over a calabash or hollow section of a 
cocoanut-trunk. But, of all Hawaiian 
arts, the construction of feather capes 
and cloaks is the most remarkable. 
They were made by working rare and 
beautiful feathers on a ground of coarse 
network, and were worn only by the 
chiefs as badges of nobility. The fa- 
mous cloak of Kamehameha I. is four 
feet long, and eleven feet anda half broad 
at the bottom ; and was in process of 
construction during eight generations 
before it came into the possession of 
the conqueror. The feathers along the 
border are reverted; and the whole is 
of a bright yellow color, like a mantle of 
gold. The birds from which these 
splendid feathers are taken belong to a 
very rare species, found only high up in 
the mountains, and very difficult to be 
taken. Five of these feathers, two of 
-which only, one under each wing, are 
furnished by a single bird, were valued 
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at a dollar anda half; and it is said that 
this gorgeous mantle of the great savage 
must have cost the value of more than 
a million dollars. It is now never used 
except on state occasions, when it is 
carried before the king with the other 
royal regalia. 

The Hawaiians take very little note 
of the flight of time, and can rarely tell 
how old they are. Their past history is 
tolerably well preserved in traditions, 
yet without chronology, so that it is im- 
possible to fit it together into a connected 
whole. The younger part of the nation, 
however, are rapidly adopting European 
ideas and customs, and are beginning 
to live a wider and more intelligent life 
than their ancestors. The chiefs espe- 
cially are cultivating civilized tastes, liv- 
ing in well-constructed houses, using 
foreign furniture, dressing elegantly in 
European style, and keeping up all the 
forms of the best society in England and 
America. They are ladies and gentlemen 
in manners, and often highly polished 
and elegant in their treatment of others. 
They have been made so by missionary 
influence and Christian civilization, out 
of the lowest and basest material, with- 
ina period of fifty years; and the na- 
tion is to-day one of the greatest mar- 
vels in history, and perhaps the most 
wonderful of all the examples of the 
transforming power of the doctrines of 
Christ, as will be seen in our next num- 
ber. 

The race, however, is by no means 
equal to the European, and never can 
be. There is only one Anglo-Saxon 
stock ; and it is absurd to expect that 
tropical, dark-skinned people like the 
Hawaiians can compete successfully with 
the shrewdest, sharpest, and most ener- 
getic race on the globe. They may 
make great improvement in the arts and 
customs of civilized life hereafter, as in 
the past; yet they will always be Ha- 
waiians, with Hawaiian nature, and traits 
of character. There is as much dif- 
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ference in races of men as in breeds of 
animals ; and, though cultivation may 
modify and improve, it never transmutes. 
It is useless to expect that civilization 
will change the Hawaiian into the An- 
glo-Saxon ; yet it can fit them to be 
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valuable citizens ; and even now it has 
so modified their character, that their 
union to us at an early day is 4 measure 
of great importance to our western coast 
and to our entire country. 


Ost Dire: M: AvReDelN:; 


BY Ss. T, E. 


MARTIN, our negro servant and friend, 
has finished the work that was given 
him to do. His original mind and 
straightforward way of meeting all cir- 
cumstances made him appear peculiar 
at times: but his truthfulness never 
failed ; and in childlike trust he trod the 
path allotted him, bearing a contented 
heart and cheerful temper to the end. 
He had some traits peculiar to his race 
which marked him to the last. He was 
.somewhat superstitious, humble in his 
servitude, and overflowing with a royal 
humor that rode over places of difficulty 
as sunshine conquers shade. My aunt 
Nancy led a solitary life in the old home- 
stead ; I being her only remaining rela- 
tive, and Martin her sole aid and de- 
pendence. I quote Martin’s account of 
our family affairs, as this shows the po- 
sition he himself held in the house- 
hold. 
One Sunday afternoon, when Aunt 
Nancy preferred reading and meditation 
* to conversing with me, I took the Bible 
and joined Martin in the kitchen, to read 
to him some of his favorite “ texes,” as 
he called verses. After a few lines, he 
broke in, as if some load were on his 
mind that must be got rid of. First 
asking my permission, he gave me this 
account of some of our family affairs, 
which Aunt Nancy never, either before 
or since, alluded to: — 

“You see, Miss Anne,” began he with 
a long breath, “‘ things wasn’t as they'd 
ought to be. Massa Duncan, your 


grandfather, was fond of the world, he 
was; and Miss Duncan, your grand- 
mother, she was fond of stayin’ at home, 
and keepin’ the chillen together. So 
massa he began goin’ and comin’ as 
he took fancy; and missus she kep’ 
up the ’stablishment, and sewed and 
cried and worked till her sperrits flagged 
like, and I seen a new look shinin’ 
in her countenance, and her eyes got 
bigger and her lips got thinner all the 
while, till the shadow of the better 
country settled in her face ; and, before 
she left this world, she was wearin’ the 
look o’ glory that belongs with the white 
garment. Wal, she kep’ on prayin’ and 
teachin’: and your aunt Nancy she stuck 
close to her day and night ; for your other 
aunts they were younger’n Miss Nancy, 
and they didn’t know the meanin’ of the 
light shadow in Miss Duncan’s face as 
Miss Nancy did. Massa Duncan he’d 
come home, he would, dressed up to 
kill, silver buckles and all: and whether 
he saw the glory sittin’ in Miss Dun- 
can’s forehead, I don’t know ; but he’d 
‘eat and drink and sleep just the same ; 
and, when the s’ciety of his daughters 
and wife warn’t enough, up he’d get, and 
junket off again in the big barouche. 
You know what it says in them busy-bee 
texes "bout the Devil findin’ some devil- 
try still for idle hands todo. Wal, he was 
was one of that kind, ye see. But, all 
this time, the good, kind heavenly Father 
knowed that Miss Duncan was gettin’ 
enough of this kind o’ thing ; and he just 
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let up the cord that bound her, and mis- 
sis went up where there’s no marryin’ 
or givin’ in marriage. Now, if Massa 
Duncan ever laid eyes on missis again, 
it’s more’n I knowed ; forwe laid him in 
the ground one year after missis was 
called away : and though massa he talked 
0’ glory, he did, I always thought he’d 
miss it at last, and specially since it 
was April Fools’ Day when he started 


Nancy’s younger sisters are dead too: 
and all I says more is to say that I knows 
more’n I better tell; for it’s not for the 
likes o’ me to be disrevealin’ what’s to 
appear at judgment-day. 

“ After massa ’n’ missis was gone, 
Miss Nancy took the management of the 
house: and, when the nex’ autumn come 
round, the two other sisters were gone 
too ; for the cholera took’em both. And 
then Miss Mabel, — your mother, Miss 
Anne, — she was to be married ; and to- 
ward Christmas the weddin’ come off: 
and, a year from that time, Miss Nancy 


‘mischief massa’d been makin’. 


for it. When missis died, Massa Dun- 
can he took it comfortable like, and sot 
up a big white pillar by her grave; jus’ 
as if monumentals and texes was a-goin’ 
to undo all he’d been a-doin’ for many 
ayear! No, no, Miss Anne» God reads 
lifetimes jus’ as clearsas we read texes ; 
and that ar white stone only marks the 
Wal, 
she’s dead, and he’s dead too, and Miss 


was all alone in this cold world, with 


only you in her arms, and this poor nig- * 


ger in the kitchen; for the Lord had 
called all the res’ of the family to him- 
self. Your mother was took by a fever, 
and your father fell through a trap-door 
in his store-house. ’Twas that winter 
Miss Nancy she got her ’ligion ; and 
ever since she’s lived on it. 

“Now, her ’ligion an’t laid up in a 
napkin, nor put under a bushel, nor 
sarved up in pulpit-talk; but it’s jus’ 
like the wind in the bellows, allers there 
for use. And, when she prays, she looks 
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right past them cracks in the ceilin’ up 
into glory, and sees nothin’ but thoughts 
the Lord sends her.” 

After this Jong disclosure, Martin 
closed his eyes ; and, tilting on the back 
legs of his chair, he sang one of his 
favorite hymns ; — 


““Who’s there up in glory? who’s there? 
who’s there ? 

Who’s there up in glory? oh! who’s there 
in the sky ? 


’Tis the Massa of creation a-sittin’ in his 
kingdom, 

Tis the Massa of creation a-reignin’ in the 
sky. 

O brother ! I’m a-comin’, a-comin’, a-comin’, 

O brother ! ’m a-comin’, to join him up on 
high. : 


Who’s there up in glory? who’s there? 
who’s there ? 

Who’s there up in glory? oh! who’s there 
in the sky ? 


Tis the saints of tribulation with their harps 
and spotless garments, 

’Tis the saints of tribulation, singin’ glory in 
the sky. 

O brother ! I’m a-comin’, a-comin’, a-comin’, 

O brother! I’m a-comin’, to join them up on 
high. 


Who’s there up in glory? who’s there? 
who’s there? 

Who’s there up in glory? oh! who’s there 
in the sky? 


Tis Michael and the brethren a-singin’ hal- 
lelujah, 

’Tis Michael and the brethren shoutin’ tri- 
umph in the sky. 

‘O brother ! I’m a-comin’, a-comin’, a-comin’, 

O brother ! I’m a-comin’, to join them up on 
high. 


Who’s there up in glory? who’s there? 
who’s there? 

Who’s there up in glory ? oh! who’s there in 
the sky ?” 
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* We’re the ransomed by the Saviour, we’re 
the sinners saved by Jesus, 

And we wait to give you welcome,” said the 
voices from the sky- 

‘So follow, brethren, follow, after Jesus 
Christ, your captain ; 

For the angels are a-waiting for your voices 
up on high.” 


This hymn ended our Sunday after- 
noon, and I joined Aunt Nancy in the 
parlor. She told me much concerning 
Martin, and related with tears the un- 
numbered services he had performed for 
the family. As Martin had lived since 
boyhood with Grandma Duncan, he 
seemed to consider himself personally 
responsible for Aunt Nancy’s welfare 
after the successive deaths of the im- 
mediate relatives left her solitary and 
alone in the old homestead. In that 
hour of need, God sent to her, in Martin, 
a faithful friend and servant, who ever 
after devoted himself to us in unselfish 
acts of kindness, our daily necessities 
being the sole object of his life. 


Being born black was a life-long hu-- 


miliation to Martin; but, as he said, 
“One can not taste all round among the 
’flictions to try what sets the easiest, 
but must take what trial the Lord sends, 
and trust him to fit the burden.” 

“T’m black, so black!” said he to 
me one day, looking in the glass of the 
kitchen clock. “ But then, Miss Anne, 
there is that can whiten even me: for 


this skin is nothing but the dirty rind, 


after all; and Jesus only looks at the 
inside, you know. So Martin may come 
out white too, when the corruptible 


bodies lie in the earth, and the spiritual’ 


bodies stand before the King.” 
Martin allowed Aunt Nancy and my- 


self to give such attention as we chose: 
to our part of the heuse: but he con-- 
sidered any interference in the kitchen. 


as a personal slight; for that was his 
own domain, and there he chose to 


reign sovereign, dictator, and proprie-- 


tor. 


--. 
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All cooking, cleaning, marketing, gar- 
dening, and waiting were strictly his 
own department; and he quite resented 
any suggestions in these matters. 

He had, at times, dealings with spirits 
both bad and good, and for a period, fol- 
lowing these visionary interviews, would 
seem to talk with them and of them. 
He would apparently address the clock, 
coffee-grinder, the fire-place, or the po- 
tatoes he was peeling ; but he evidently 
looked beyond these mediums, and con- 
sidered the communicating element as 
hovering in the air close at hand, ever 
ready for argument, information, or dis- 
pute. 

“ Miss Anne, I seen ’em,” he said one 
day. 

“ You’ve seen what?” J asked. 

“ Seen the just sperrits.” 

“ Why, Martin,” I repeated for the 
thousandth time, “there are no such 
things as spirits that revisit the earth 
after they are once at rest beyond this 
life.” 

“ Now, Miss Anne,” replied he, so 
earnestly that I saw it was useless to 
contradict his favorite theory, — “‘ now, 
Miss Anne, in general you’re right, you 
are ; but you’re wrong here, sartin. It 
an’t for all to be dealt with alike ; and 
as literature don’t seem to be meant for 
the colored part of the population, why, 
it falls to them to see sights and hear 
revealings that an’t meant for the 
learned. Now, where’d be the use of 
sperrits visiting you and Miss Nancy, 
when you’re given to understand more’n 
the most of them? And as for me, why, 
last night, I seen ’em face to face!” 

“ But, Martin, what do they tell you ?” 
I asked. 

“ Wal, they speak on different things, 
they do. Last night, they talked of the 
revival that’s going on amongst the 
Methodistical white folks ; and they said 
what was true enough too,—that the 
Lord never turned a deaf ear to the 
sinner, and that there wasn’t any use to 
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be a yellin’ and screamin’ when they 
prayed, as if the Lord was afar off. They 
said, too, that the Lord Jesus went round 
among men doing good’ unbeknown ; 
that Jesus never pounded a man on the 
back to see if he held sound doctrine, 
as Deacon Fease did+to old Jones the 
tailor. Jesus never stamped the gospel 
into the meetin’-house floor as Brother 
Sprawl does; but his talk was all on 
‘meekness of sperrit,’ ‘lowly hearts easy 
to be entreated.’ And the good book 
says the ‘ elected’ must put on kindness, 
humility, and forbearingness to others. 
The foremost sperrit said that, he did ; 
and, when he stopped, I took up the 
p’int myself, and says I, ‘Justso! Now, 
I wish the man that clapped me over 
the shoulder, and told me I was going 
the wrong way because I wouldn’t hal- 
loa in meetin’, could hear that talk ; 
and I wish his eyes could open to the 
fact that folks can follow their Lord in 
different ways, and that because one 
man goes prayin’, and another singin’, 
and another just doin’ what he’s told, 
like a child, it don’t prove that one’s 
right, and all the others wrong.’ The 
sperrit thought I saw things clear, and 
said no more.” 

We often listened to these long ac- 
counts of nightly visitations from Mar- 
tin, as he had few companions to con- 
verse with, and it was deep satisfaction 
to him to describe these companion- 


_ apparitions. 


Time can scarcely allow me to enter 
more fully into Martin’s character or 
conversation ; but his personal appear- 
ance I must not omit. 

His dress always assumed the expres- 
sion of his feelings ; and well could we 
tell the purpose of the day by his morn- 
ing attire. 

His tall, white beaver, perched upright, 
denoted stern business ; and when mar- 
keting, bartering with the butcher, or 
beating down extortionate bills, it tilted 
farther and farther over his nose, till 


OLD MARTIN. 


his bead-like eyes glistened in determi- 
nation from under the. brim ;~and this 
well-known menace, accompanied with 
horizontal gestures with the rolling-pin 
on the palm of his hand, gained the day, 
and the opposite party gave up the com- 
bat. 

A newspaper, cone-shaped cap, enclos- 
ing his thick locks, foretold pastries and 
confectioneries. Long braids, running 
in parallel lines from the crown of his 
head to his collar, spoke of matters of 
ceremony ; such as waiting on the table 
on festive occasions, &c. But Saturday 
morning, when the rolling-towel was 
wound about his loins as a girdle, we 
knew that Martin was not to be inter- 
fered with ; and we discreetly retired to 
our chambers, leaving him in undisputed 
sway. When again summoned to the 
parlor, the wood-work, andirons, sil- 
ver door-knobs, and fender - brasses 
shone anew ; while anthems and praises 
arose in steam from the hall-floor, where 
Martin was cleaning the boards with all 
the energy the tune denoted. 

When these labors closed his week- 
day toil, Martin’s face assumed a look 
of sanctimonious satisfaction, which 
wore down into humble decorum before 
the Sunday’s sun arose, when his whole 
heart poured out its penitent devotion 
in the prayer of the publican, ‘God be 
merciful to me, a sinner!” 

Many long years did we prosper and 
enjoy ourselves by the dutiful, loving 
care of this faithful being ; and scarce 
more truly did Aunt Nancy mourn for 
the loss of her nearest relatives than 
for the departure of her constant and 
true servant. 

Old Martin had been subject to the 
dropsy for some time, and was often 
laid up with turns of distress and pain 
that overcame his strength; but at 
length the disease developed too rapidly 
for relief from mortal aid. From the 
first attack, he recognized the danger of 
his illness, and resigned himself to die. 
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One morning, after a night of pain, he 
turned to me, and said, — 

* He’s comin’, Miss Anne. The Lord 
knows I’m ready. He come last night, 
he did. The good Master come. He 
come in and stood in glory right in the 
middle of the room. He said, ‘ Martin !? 
Then I remembered, ‘ He calleth them 
all by their name ;’ and I said, ‘ This is 
me, Lord!’ and he said, ‘ Martin, the 
supper is ready.’ Then I began to be 
afraid I’d lost my garment; and I said, 
‘Lord, forgive me: but I didn’t know, 
Lord, you was comin’ so soon; and I’m 
a drefful sinner, and my garment is lost, 
and my lamp burns dim, Lord, and I 
don’t feel fit for glory, dear Lord. But I 
can’t stay out of the blessed kingdom ; 
for I’m longing for the sight of my bless- 
ed Father and the union of the saints; 
and, if the good Lord would let a poor 
sinner like me wait on the outside of. 
the golden gate, I’d praise*the Lord 
for ever.’ The Lord shone bright then ; 
and he wrote on my forehead with his 
finger, and whispered, ‘ Come, ye blessed 
of my Father, inherit the kingdom pre- 
pared for you.’ Then I couldn’t see 
no more; but I heard the Lord sayin’, 
‘Washed white in the blood of the 
Lamb :’ and the Lord’s voice got fainter 
and fainter, Miss Anne ; but it kept say- 
in’, ‘Washed white in the blood of the 
Lamb,’ till he got back to the kingdom. 
Then I heard more’n a thousand voices 
say, ‘Hallelujah to the Lamb, who has 
bought us our pardon!’ Then I kep’ a- 
sayin’ to myself, ‘ Washed white, washed 
white!’ till the sun shone down on me, 
and I saw the Lord wasn’t wantin’ me 
quite yet. But he’s comin’ soon.” 

I told him I thought he would live to 
comfort us yet; but he shook his head, 
as if he had no confidence in my fore- 
knowledge, and had a worn look, as if 
he had rather go than stay. So I said, 
“ Why, Martin, we can’t spare you yet: 
you have been a good and faithful ser- 
vant.” 
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“OQ Miss Anne! you don’t know. 
You see, when the Lord sends a black 
skin, he sends a black heart too some- 
times ; and I always knowed I was black 
through and through. You see, I felt 
black, Miss Anne. But when the good 
Father sent the light of his truth into 
my soul, then I began to clar up a little; 
and now the Lord has promised to wash 
me white, all white, white, white ;” and 
the last word grew so faint, so death- 
like, that I called Aunt Nancy. 

We stood by Martin’s bed, each feel- 
ing that death was near. 

Martin looked at aunty, and said, 
“Tam goin’ to see ’em first, Miss Nan- 
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cy, —see ’em all. The Lord wrote his 
name on my forehead, and said I should 
be washed white in the blood of the 
Lamb.” Then his eyes closed, and the 
lips moved slowly on, “Washed white, 
white, white, white!” The word was 
imprinted on his mouth for ever. 

We laid the faithful hands across his 
breast, and covered the face with linen. 

Martin’s body rests by grandma’s 
grave. Side by side shall rise the mis- 
tress and servant to enter the eternal 
kingdom hand in hand, “ washed white 
in the blood of the Lamb,” to inherit 
the kingdom prepared for them. 


CONCERNING SERMONS. 


BY REV. C. H. SPURGEON. 


SERMONS must have real teaching in 
them ; and their doctrine should be solid, 
substantial, and abundant. The entire 
gospel must be presented from the pul- 
pit ; the whole faith once delivered to 
the saints must be proclaimed. To di- 
vide a sermon well may be a very use- 
ful art; but how if there be nothing to 
divide? A mere division-maker is like 
an excellent carver with an empty dish 
before him. To be able to deliver an 
exordium which shall be appropriate 
and attractive, to be at ease in speaking 
with propriety during the time allotted 
for the discourse, and to wind up with 
a respectable peroration, may appear to 
mere religious performers to be all that 
is requisite; but the true minister of 
Christ knows that the real value of a 
sermon must lie, not in its fashion and 
manner, but in the truth which it con- 
tains. Horses are not to be judged by 
their bells or their trappings, but by 
limb and bone and blood; and _ ser- 
mons, by judicious hearers, are largely 
measured by the amount of precious 
gospel truth which they contain. Breth- 


ren, weigh your sermons. Do not re- 
tail them by the yard, but deal them out 
by the pound. Set no store by the 
quantity of words which you utter; but 
strive to be esteemed for the quality of 
your matter. It is foolish to be lavish 
in words, and niggardly in truth. He 
must be very destitute of wit who would 
be pleased to hear himself described 
after the manner of the world’s great 
poet, who says, “ Gratiano speaks an in- 
finite deal of nothing, more than any 
man in all Venice. His reasons are as 
two grains of wheat hidden in two bush- 
els of chaff: you shall seek all day ere 
you find them ; and, when you have them, 
they are not worth the search.” 
Whatever else may be present, the 
absence of edifying instructive truth, 
like the absence of flour from bread, 
will be fatal. Estimated by their solid 
contents rather than their superficial 
area, Many Sermons are very poor spe- 
cimens of godly discourses. I believe 
the remark is too well grounded, that, if 
you attend to a lecturer on astronomy 
or geology during a short course, you 
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will obtain a tolerably clear view of his 
system ; but if you listen, not only for 
twelve months, but for twelve years, to 
the common run of preachers, you will 
not arrive at any thing like an idea of 
their system of theology. Verbiage is 
too often the fig-leaf which does duty as 
a covering for theological ignorance. 
Sounding periods are offered instead of 
sound doctrine, and rhetorical flourishes 
in the place of robust thought. Such 
things ought not tobe. The abounding 
of empty declamation and the absence 
of food for the soul will turn a pulpit 
into a box of bombast, and inspire con- 
tempt instead of reverence. Unless we 
are instructive preachers, and really feed 
the people, we may be great quoters of 
second-rate poetry, and mighty retailers 
of second-hand wind-bags ; but we shall 
- be like Nero of old, fiddling while Rome 
was burning, and sending vessels to 
Alexandria to fetch sand for the arena 
while the populace were starving for 
want of corn. 

We insist upon it, that there must be 
abundance of matter in sermons; and, 
_ next, that thzs matter must be congruous 
to the text. The discourse should spring 
out of the text as a usual rule, and the 
more evidently it does so the better ; but 
at all times, to say the ‘least, it should 
have a very close relationship thereto. 
In the matter of spiritualizing and ac- 
commodation, very large latitude is to be 
allowed: but liberty must not degenerate 
into license; and there must always be 
a connection, and something more than 
aremote connection, —a real relation- 
ship, — between the sermon and its text. 
I heard the other day of a remarkable 
text, which was appropriate, or inappro- 
priate, as you may think. A squire of 
a parish had given away a number of 
flaming scarlet cloaks to the oldest ma- 
_ trons of the parish. These resplendent 
beings were required to attend the parish 
church on the following Sunday, and to 
sit in front of the pulpit; from which 
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one of the avowed successors of the 
apostles edified the saints from the 
words, ‘Solomon in ail his glory was 
not arrayed like one of these.” It is 
reported, that on a subsequent occasion, 
when the same benefactor of the parish 
had given a bushel of potatoes to every 
man who had a family, the topic on the 
following Sunday was, ‘“ And they said, 
It is manna.” I can not tell whether 
the matter in that case was congruous 
to the selection of the text: I suppose 
it may have been; for the probabilities 
are that the whole performance was 
foolish throughout. Some brethren have 
done with their text as soon as they 
have read it. Having paid all due honor 
to that particular passage by announcing 
it, they feel no necessity further to refer 
to it. They touch their hats, as it were,. 
to that part of Scripture, and pass on to 
fresh fields and pastures new. Whydo 
such men take a text at all? Why limit 
their own glorious liberty? Why make 
Scripture a horsing-block by which to 
mount upon their unbridled Pegasus ? 
Surely the word of God was never 
meant to be a shoeing-horn to help a 
Talkative to draw on his seven-leagued 
boots in which to leap from pole to 
pole. 

Some of our homiletical periodicals en- 
courage rhodomontade and great swell- 
ing words, and therefore are most peril- 
ous to young preachers. Think of a 
discourse commencing with such an 
amazing and stupendous assertion as 
the following, which, by its native gran- 
deur, will strike you at once with a 
sense of the sublime and beautiful ! — 
“ MAN IS MORTAL.” This genius might 
have added, “A cat has four feet.” 
There would have been as much in- 
struction in the one information as the 


other. I remember a sermon by the 
same profound writer, which quite 
stunned the reader with grenadier 


words of six-feet length, but which, 
when properly boiled down, came to as 
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much essence of meat as this: Man has 
asoul; his soul will live in another world, 
and therefore he should take care that 
it occupies a happy place. No one can 
object to the teaching ; but it is not so 
novel as to need a blast of trumpets and 
a procession of bedizened phrases to 
introduce it to public attention. The 
art of saying commonplace things ele- 
gantly, imposingly, pompously, grandil- 
oquently, bombastically, is not lost 
among us, although it were “a consum- 
qmation devoutly to be wished.” Ser- 
mons of this sort have been held up as 
models ; and yet they were mere bits 
of bladder which would lie on your 
finger-nail, blown out until they remind- 
ed you of those colored balloons which 
itinerant dealers carry about the streets to 
sell at a half-penny a piece for the delec- 
tation of the extremely juvenile: the par- 
allel, [am sorry to say, holding good a lit- 
tle further ; for, in some cases, the dis- 
courses contained justa tinge of poison by 
way of coloring, which some of the weak- 
er sort have found out to their cost. It is 
infamous to ascend your pulpit, and pour 
over your people rivers of language, 
cataracts of words, in which mere plati- 
tudes are held in solution like infinites- 
imal grains of homeopathic medicine 
in an Atlantic of utterance. Better far 
give the people masses of unprepared 
truth in the rough, like pieces of meat 
from a butcher’s block, chopped off any- 
how, bone and all, and even dropped 
down in the sawdust, than ostentatiously 
and delicately hand them out upon a 
china dish a delicious slice of nothing 
at all, decorated with the parsley of poe- 
try, and flavored with the sauce of affec- 
tation. 

Bring in all the features of truth in 
due proportion ; for every part of Scrip- 
ture is profitable, and you are not only 
to preach the truth, but the whole truth. 
Do not insist perpetually upon one truth 
alone. A nose is an important feature 
in the human countenance ; but to paint 
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a man’s nose alone is not the truthful 
method of portraiture. A doctrine may 
be very important ; but an exaggerated 
estimate of it may be fatal to an har- 
monious and complete ministry. Do 
not make minor doctrines main points. 
Do not paint the details of the back- 
ground of the gospel picture with the 
same heavy brush as the great objects 
in the foreground of it. For instance, 
the great problems of predestination and 
free agency, the trenchant debates con- 
cerning eternal filiation, the earnest dis- 
pute concerning the double procession, 
and the pre or post millenarian schemes, 
however important some may deem 
them, are practically of very little con- 
cern to that godly widow woman with 
seven children to support by her needle, 
who wants far more to hear of the lov- 
ing-kindness of the God of providence 
than of mysteries profound. If you 
preach to her on the faithfulness of God 
to his people, she will be cheered and 
helped in the battle of life ; but difficult 
questions will perplex her, or send her 
to sleep. She is, however, the type of 
hundreds of those who most require 
your care. I know a minister, whose 
shoe-latchet Iam unworthy to unloose, 
whose preaching is often little better 
than sacred miniature-painting ; I might 
almost say, holy trifling. He is great 
upon the ten toes of the beast, the four 
faces of the cherubim, the mystical 
meaning of badgers’ skins, and the typ- 
ical bearings of the staves of the ark 
and the windows of Solomon’s temple ; 
but the sins of business-men, the temp- 
tations of the times, and the needs of 
the age, he scarcely ever touches upon. - 
Such preaching reminds me of a lion en- 
gaged in mouse-hunting, or a man-of-war 
cruising after a lost water-butt. Topics 
scarcely in importance equal to what 
Peter calls “ old wives’ fables ” are made 
great matters of by’ those microscopic 
divines to whom the nicety of a point is 
more attractive than the saving of souls. 
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Among a certain order of minds at 
this time, the Athenian desire of telling 
or hearing some new thing appears to 
be predominant. They boast of new 
light, and claim a species of inspiration 
which warrants them in condemning all 
who are out of their brotherhood: and 
yet their grand revelation relates to a 
mere circumstantial of worship, or to an 
obscure interpretation of prophecy; so 
that one, at sight of their great fuss and 
loud cry concerning so little, is re- 
minded of 


“Ocean into tempest tossed 
To waft a feather or to drown a fly.” 


Worse still are those who waste time 
in insinuating doubts concerning the au- 
thenticity of texts, or the correctness of 
biblical statements concerning natural 
phenomena. Painfully do I call to mind 
hearing one Sabbath evening a deliver- 
ance called a sermon, of which the 
theme was a clever inquiry as to whe- 
ther an angel did actually descend and 
stir the pool at Bethesda, or whether it 
was an intermitting spring, concerning 
which Jewish superstition had invented 
alegend. Dying men and women were 
assembled to hear the way of salvation, 
and they were put off with such vanity 
as this! They came for bread, and re- 
ceived a stone: the sheep looked up to 
the shepherd, and were not fed. Seldom 
do I hear a sermon, and when I do I 
am grievously unfortunate; for one of 
the last I was entertained with was in- 
tended to be a justification of Joshua 
for destroying the Canaanites, and anoth- 
er went to prove that it was not good 
for man to be alone. How many souls 
were converted in answer to the prayers 
before these sermons, I have never been 
able to ascertain ; but I shrewdly suspect 
that no unusual rejoicing disturbed the 
serenity of the golden streets. 

All truth is not to be comprised in 
one discourse. Sermons are not be 
bodies of divinity. There is such a 
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thing as having too much to say, and 
saying it till hearers are sent home loath- 
ing rather than longing. An old min- 
ister, walking with a young preacher, 
pointed to a corn-field, and observed, 
“Your last sermon had too much in 
it, and it was not clear enough or well 
arranged: it was like that field of wheat; 
there was much crude food, but none fit 
for use. You should make your ser- 
mons like a loaf of bread, fit for diges- 
tion, prepared, handy, and in conveni- 
ent form.” It is to be feared that hu- 
man heads (speaking phrenologically) 
are not so capacious for theology as 
they once were ; for our forefathers re- 
joiced in sixteen ounces of divinity 
undiluted and unadorned, and could con- 
tinue receiving it for three or four hours 
at a‘stretch: but our more degenerate or 
perhaps more busy generation requires 
about an ounce of doctrine at a time, 
and that must be the concentrated ex- 
tract or essential oil rather than the 
entire substance of divinity. We must, 
in these times, say a great deal in a few 
words, but not too much, nor with too 
much amplification. One thought fixed 
on the mind will be better than fifty 
thoughts made to flit across the ear. 
One tenpenny nail driven home and 
clinched will be more useful than a 
score of tin tacks loosely fixed, to be 
pulled out again in an hour. 

Do not rehearse five or six doctrines 
with unvarying monotony of repetition. 
Buy a theological barrel-organ, breth- 
ren, with five tunes accurately adjusted, 
and you will be qualified to practice as 
an ultra-Calvinistic preacher at Zoar 
and Jireh, if you also purchase at some 
vinegar-factory a good supply of bitter, 
acrid abuse of Arminians, and duty-faith 
men. Brains and grace are optional; 
but the organ and the wormwood are 
indispensable. It is ours to perceive 
and rejoice in a wider range of truth. 
All that these good men hold of grace 
and sovereignty we maintain as firmly 
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and boldly as they; but we dare not shut 
our eyes to other teachings of the word, 
and feel bound to make full proof of our 
ministry by declaring the whole counsel 
of God. With abundant themes dili- 
gently illustrated by fresh metapbors 
and experiences, we shall not weary, 
but, under God’s hand, shall win our 
hearers’ ears and heart. 

Of all I would wish to say, this is the 
sum: Preach Curist, always and ever- 
“more. He is the whole gospel. His 
person, offices, and work must be our 
one great, all-comprehending theme. 
The world needs still to be told of its 
Saviour, and of the way to reach him. 
Justification by faith should be, far more 
than it is, the daily testimony of Prot- 
estant pulpits ; and if, with this master- 
truth, there should be more generally 
associated the other great doctrines of 
grace, the better for our churches and 
our age. If, with the zeal of Method- 
ists, we can preach the doctrine of 
Puritans, a great future is before us. 
The fire of Wesley and the fuel of 
Whitefield will cause a burning which 
all hell’s infernal lake could not quench, 
though Satan himself pumped up the 
flood. We are nat called to proclaim 
philosophy and metaphysics, but the 
simple gospel. Man’s fall, his need of 
a new birth, forgiveness through an 
atonement, and salvation as the result 
of faith,—these are our battle-ax and 
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weapons of war. We have enough to 
do to learn and teach these great truths ; 
and accursed be that learning which 
shall divert us from our mission, or that 
willful ignorance which -shall cripple us 
in our pursuit! More and more am I | 
jealous lest any views..upon prophecy, 
church-government, politics, or even 
systematic theology, should withdraw 
one of us from glorying in the cross of 
Christ. Salvation is a theme for which 
I would fain enlist every holy tongue. 
I am greedy after witnesses for the 
glorious gospel of the blessed God. Oh 
that Christ crucified were the universal 
burden of men of God! Your number 
of the beast, your Napoleonic specula- 
tions, your personal Antichrist, — for- 
give me, I count them but mere bones 
for dogs. While men are dying, and hell 
is filling, it seems to me the veriest 
drivel to be muttering about the tumult 
of Armageddon, and peeping between 
the folded leaves of destiny. To win 
a soul from going down into the pit is a 
more glorious achievement than to be 
crowned in the arena of theological con- 
troversy as Doctor Sufficientissimus ; to 
have faithfully unveiled the glory of God 
in the face of Jesus Christ will be wor- 
thier service than to have solved the 
problems of the religious Sphinx, or 
cut the Gordian knot of apocalyptic dif- 
ficulty. Blessed is that ministry of which 
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OUT IN THE WILDERNESS. 


BY UNA LOCKE, 


I ONCE was treading 


=) 
A frightful wilderness. 


wearily, alone, 


The starless night 


Hung round me like the blackness of a pall. 
I heard the fearful cry of evil beasts ; 

I saw at intervals the lightning play— 

A fiery snake that lighted up the dark — 
Above an endless pit that yawned for me. 
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I called on names beloved: the lonesome wood 
Sent back my cry. A wail was on the wind, 
And phantoms strange seemed beckoning me below. 


Where, then, was He whose name the demons fear ? 

I could not find my Lord. A storm arose, — 

A storm which shook the earth beneath my feet, 

And rent in twain the old gigantic trees ; 

And on the howling wind there seemed to ride 

The fiendish forms that mock and taunt and sneer: 
None else replied. Where, then, was Christ the Lord? 
Was he no more, that hell kept carnival ? 

I called aloud, “I trust, though Thou dost slay: 

Shine on my path, O bright and morning Star!” 


My feet beside the pit began to slide; 

When, from above, a hand, a powerful hand, 
Held me, and drew me back, and led me on. 
Above the wilderness there broke a light, — 
A clear, soft dawning, as of dewy day ; 

A light like to the smile of one beloved, 

Who loves us without stint. Then music fell: 
Was it the flutings of the greenwood birds, 

Or half-caught hymnings sliding down from heaven? 
And still the heart of love and arm of strength 
Bears me along the brightening wilderness. 


Let not go thy trust, poor soul! 
With benumbed hands 

Hold where crested billows roll 
Over sinking sands. 

Hold the cord thrown out to thee, — 
Slender thread of hope: 

At the far extremity 
It becomes a rope. 


And along the electric line 
More and more will flow 
Pulsings from a hand divine 
That will not let thee go. 
Cling to that thrown out to thee, ~ 
Slender thread of hope: 
At the far extremity 
Jesus holds the rope. 
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NATURAL HISTORY TESTIFYING TO THE BIBLE. 


BY REV. H. B. TRISTRAM, AUTHOR OF “THE LAND OF ISRAEL.” 


PART II. 


IN the first part of this paper, several 
instances were adduced to illustrate the 
fact, that the Bible, although it never 
speaks on subjects of natural history 
in the language of scientific technicolo- 
gy, yet continually alludes to them in 
terms, which, though not strictly scien- 
tific, are in harmony with the most ad- 
vanced knowledge of modern investi- 
gation. The language, even where it 
has most perplexed casual observers, 
and critics unaware of the actual facts, 
has yet borne the severest scrutiny and 
the strictest examination when brought 
to the test of scientific and philological 
experiment. But there is one fact al- 
ways to be borne in mind ; viz., that, in 
speaking of the phenomena of Nature, 
Scripture invariably employs the lan- 
guage of common life. Had it been 
otherwise, many of its allusions would 
have been mere riddles for centuries : 
they would have spoken “in a tongue 
not understanded of the people,” not in 
the terms which are to be understood 
by the men of all times and all nations. 

Before criticising the terms employed 
in Holy Writ, we must also bear in mind 
that the book was never given to teach 
scientific, but to impart spiritual truth ; 
that, therefore, no one scientific truth has 
it ever taught; while age after age, as 
man’s grasp of physical knowledge has 
become more complete, as one of Na- 
ture’s mysteries after another has been 
unlocked by the persistent application 
of the key of careful observation, its 
language has proved in marvelous, and 
we may say in superhuman, accordance 
with each new discovery. Facts which, 
when first discovered, struck dismay into 
the minds of those whose comprehen- 
sion of Holy Writ was narrowed by the 


rigid limits of ecclesiastical dogma laid 
down by a human court, that asserted 
a presumptuous claim to_infallibility, 
have been found, after a little sifting by 
ingenuous criticism, to be in perfect 
harmony with the inspired record. We 
may feel disposed now unsparingly to 
criticise the narrow bigotry which sen- 
tenced Galileo for heresy: yet let us 
bear in mind that that persecution is 
perhaps the only act of the Inquisition 
for which some excuse may be pleaded 
in an age when criticism had not yet 
been applied to the original languages 
of Scripture ; and when the axiom had 
not yet been accepted, that figures of 
speech are indispensable to the convey- 
ance of ideas which are to be set before 
men in every various stage of intellect- 
ual culture. 

But, when we have admitted this, we 
shall find that exact criticism and ob- 
servation will unfold marvels of accura- 
cy, and truth undreamt of before. We 
shall find, that, unlike any uninspired 
writings, which merely embody or reflect 
the state of ignorance or of knowledge 
of their epoch, the Bible is written in 
language, which, though perfectly intel- 
ligible in its illustrations and allusions 
to men of every grade in civilization, is 
yet accurate beyond any human com- 
position in combining the description 
of appearances with the actual facts of 
science. Where men are to be taught 
by their ordinary observation, the lan- 
guage is adapted to it; where subjects 
are spoken of beyond the reach of any 
but philosophical research, the farther 
we investigate, the more rich in hidden 
treasure do we find the Word. The lat- 
ter observation holds good of the allu- 
sions to the mysteries of creation, espe- 
cially in the poetical and prophetical 
books; the former is illustrated by num- 
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berless references to the objects of every- 
day life. 

To take an almost hackneyed in- 
stance. In Lev. xi. and Deut. xiv., among 
the animals forbidden as food are the co- 
ny, i.e. the Hyrax, — a diminutive pachy- 
derm peculiar to the Holy Land and 
to Africa, — and the hare ; and of each 
it is said, ‘“‘ Because he cheweth the cud, 
but divideth not the hoof’ Much dif- 
ficulty has been raised upon this pas- 
sage, because it is now well known by 
naturalists that neither the hare nor the 
cony is a ruminant, neither of them 
possessing the extra stomachs of ru- 
minating animals; and that therefore, 
strictly speaking, they do not “ chew the 
cud.” A notorious impugner of Holy 
Writ not long since took the trouble of 
writing to one of the most eminent nat- 
uralists in England to inquire whether 
the hare werea ruminant; and then with 
a flourish of trumpets published his 
reply, which stated a fact known to any 
child in the first class of a national 
school. But, unfortunately for this 
parade of a wonderful discovery, there 
are two things apparently unknown to 
the self-advertising critic. First, that 
the Hebrew word does not imply “ hav- 
ing a ruminant stomach,” but simply re- 
chew, or masticate ; and, secondly, that 
the text practically states that the hare 
and cony are not ruminating animals. 
But both of these creatures have a con- 
stant habit, as any observer of the for- 
mer knows, of grinding and chewing 
with their teeth. Whenever the hare is 
at rest on its form, the restless motion 
of its jaws betrays its constant working 
of its teeth; and the same habit we 
have noticed in the cony. But, for all 
this, they were not to be classed with 
the “clean” or ruminating animals ; and 
the Lawgiver in fact says, that though 
to all appearance they are re-chewing 
animals, yet they do not fulfill the condi- 
tions of creatures allowable for food. It 
is remarkable that the Arabs of the pres- 
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sent day, though in most points adher- 
ing to the Mosaic distinctions of clean 
and unclean, yet class the hare among 
animals lawful to be eaten, on the ex- 
press ground that it does chew the 
cud. 

It is observed in Proverbs, that “ the 
conies are but a feeble folk, yet make 
théy their houses in the rocks;” and 
that they “are exceeding wise.” It is 
scarcely possible for those who have 
not examined the cony, or Hyrax 
Syriacus, to conceive the utter feeble- 
ness of this little quadruped. It has 
not the slightest means of self-defense 
against thé most insignificant foe. Ithas 
no speed by which to outstrip a pursuer. 
Endued with neither claws nor teeth, it 
is apparently helpless as a new-born 
babe. For claws it has small nails, its 
feet being shaped like those of a minute 
rhinoceros. Consequently, it can not 
burrow. It has neither canine teeth, 
nor sharp incisors like the rodents, such 
as hares and rabbits. Its fore-teeth are 
very minute and weak; and its molars 
are situated far back, like those of the 
horse. Yet it is “exceeding wise ;” so 
careful and vigilant, that there are very 
few animals more difficult of capture. 
“ The stony rocks are its refuge,” where 
it lives in unsuspected crannies, gener- 
ally in society, several families inhabiting 
the fissures of the limestone rock in the 
same ravine. Only about sunset and at 
dawn do they venture forth to feed, and 
then always with sentries posted in hid- 
den watch-towers ; generally, for great- 
er security, having a sentinel on either 
side of the narrow valley. On the ap- 
proach of danger, or even at the move- 
ment of a shadow on the edge of the 
cliff, the alarm is given by a faint shrill 
bark; and the whole. colony instantly 
and silently disappears, and the hunter 
may wait in vain for another glimpse of 
the feeble folk. They show, indeed, 
their exceeding wisdom in their con- 
sciousness of their own feebleness, — 
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affording a lesson here to many who 
deem themselves exceeding wise, but 
recognize not themselves as “a feeble 
folk.” 

To turn again to one of, the very few 
incidental allusions to natural history in 
the New Testament. In the history 
of St. Paul’s shipwreck at Malta, we 
read (Acts xxviii. 2, 3), “ The barbarous 
people showed us no little kindness ; 
for they kindled a fire, and received us 
every one, because of the present rain 
and because of the cold. And when 
Paul had gathered a bundle of sticks, 
and laid them on the fire, there came a 
viper (&0va) out of the heat, and fast- 
ened on his hand.” Some little difficul- 
ty has been raised even against the 
identity of the place of the shipwreck 
with Malta, on the ground that no ser- 
pents or snakes are now found in that 
island ; and it is well known that a Ro- 
manist legend has been invented, attrib- 
uting to St. Paul the same achievement 
with which St. Patrick is credited in 
Ireland. To this objection it is easy to 
reply, that animals become extinct in 
densely-peopled and limited areas far 
more rapidly than we are apt to imagine, 
and that Malta is very much changed 
from what it was in Roman times. The 
whole of the island has been absolutely 
denuded of timber; it is one of the 
most densely inhabited spots in the 
world; the hills have all been artificial- 
ly terraced for what is truly garden-cul- 
tivation; and snakes would now find 
but few retreats left for them to escape 
the everlasting persecution of man. 

But it is an interesting fact, that re- 
cent research has discovered two, if not 
three, species of snakes yet lingering in 
Malta. They are harmless. One of 
these is a Zvopzdonotus ;, another a flat- 
headed snake, Corvonella levis. These 
have only recently been noticed there. 
There may have been other species of 
the serpent tribe in former times: but 
still it is worthy of note that the Greek 
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word éyva (viper) is applied indiscrimi- 
nately to all snakes, whether poisonous 
or innocuous ; while the word “ venom- 
ous” in the fourth verse is an insertion 
in our version scarcely justified by the 
word @ypiov in the original, though 
Onpiov is often, but by no means ex- 
clusively, used for a dangerous or ven- 
omous animal. To the objection that 
the natives virtually held it to be venom- 
ous, for they “looked when he should 
have swollen or fallen down dead,” we 
may answer, that the Orientals at the 
present day are so notoriously unobser- 
vant of the characteristics of the differ- 
ent species, that all snakes, without 
exception, are put down as poisonous, 
and persecuted with equal relentlessness. 
Still there may very probably have been 
venomous serpents in the island at that 
time. But, if -we take the viper to have 
been a Coronella levis, it is very curious 
to note the incidental expression that the 
viper came out of the heat and “fastened” 
on St. Paul’s hand, and was seen to “hang 
on his hand.” Its coming out of the 
heat was a very natural incident, as the 
serpent tribe are torpid in winter: and 
the animal would be aroused and irritat- 
ed by the sudden warmth, when the fire 
was kindled in its neighborhood ; still 
more if it had happened to have secret- 
ed itself among the sticks. But, even 
if the islanders were able to discrimi- 
nate between venomous and innocuous 
snakes, it is well known that ‘the Coro- 
nella levis possesses the broad flat head 
which is generally, and indeed always, 
with this exception, the characteristic 
of poisonous serpents. It is remarka- 
bly close to the ordinary Vzperus in ap- 
pearance. Recent anatomical research 
has shown that the teeth of the coro- 
nella are set in a peculiar fashion, and 
are so arranged that it has a power of 
holding on by them to any substance 
which it seizes ; while all other snakes, 
so far as we know, can only snap and 
strike at their foe, without retaining the 
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substance seized in their grip. The 
scientific fact was of course unknown 
to the narrator, who simply records 
what he saw ; but recent investigations 
in comparative anatomy have shown us 
that only one viper is now found in 
Malta, and ¢hat the only snake which 
has the power of thus hanging on to 
the hand. 

An incidental observation on geo- 
graphical botany throws light on an oc- 
currence in the history of the prophet 
Elisha. The geographical distribution 
of plants and animals in the Holy Land 
is very interesting. Owing to the great 
inequalities in the surface, from the 
heights of Hermon, ten thousand feet 
above the sea, to the depths of the Jordan 
- Valley, thirteen hundred feet below the 
level of the Mediterranean; owing also to 
the great variation in the character of its 
boundaries, from the Mediterranean on 
the west to the snowy heights of Leb- 
anon (the white mountain) on the north, 
the arid desert on the east, and the 
parching plains of Arabia on the south, 
—there is perhaps no region where, 
within so limited an area, the character 
of the vegetation so suddenly and com- 
pletely changes. Thus an inhabitant 
of the hill-country, on descending only 
a day’s walk into the Jordan Valley, will 
find every thing strange and new to 
him. The trees are all different. The 
oak and the terebinth are exchanged 
for the jujube and the palm; the olive 
gives place to the tamarisk and the 
acacia; and so with all the smaller 
vegetation, the flowers, and the herbs. 
Scarcely a plant is the same; and he 
finds himself altogether in a new world. 

Now we read, that, during a period of 
dearth, Elisha came down to Gilgal (2 


Kings iv. 38-41), and the sons of the 


prophets sat before him; and he “or- 
dered his servant to set on the great 
pot, and seethe pottage for the sons of 
the prophets. “ And one went out into 
the field to gather herbs, and found a 
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wild vine, and gathered thereof wild 
gourds his lap full, and came and shred 
them into the pot of pottage; for they 
knew them not. So they poured out 
for the men to eat. And it came to 
pass, as they were eating of the pottage, 


‘that they cried out, and said, O thou 


man of God! there is death in the pot. 
And they could not eat thereof.” Very 
simply may this incident be explained. 
The word “ wild vine” is used here as 
it is vernacularly, especially in the west- 
ern hemisphere, for any creeping plant 
having tendrils and vine-shaped leaves. 
If we admit this Gilgal to be the Gil- 
gal by Jordan, between Jericho and the 
Dead Sea, where:Joshua and the chil- 
dren of Israel first halted, we shall see 
that the prophet and his party had come 
down from the upper country of Ben- 
jamin, near Bethel, to the low-lying 
sandy plain of Gilgal, near the Jordan, 
where the vegetation is extremely dif- 
ferent from that of the central hills of 
the Holy Land. Herve it resembles that 
of tropical deserts ; ¢kere it is the or- 
dinary flora of Syria. Now, there is a 
species of wild gourd, or melon (Cucumis 
prophetarum), which is common in the 
hill-country, and which, when green, is 
sliced and boiled as a vegetable, but 
which is not found in the lower plains. 
But here its place is taken by a plant 
extremely similar in appearance, but 
very different in its qualities, the colo- 
cynth (C2trullus colocynthis), a native 
of the Sahara and the Scinde Deserts, 
and frequently found on all the sandy 
salt plains near the sea in the Levant. 
This plant I found in great profusion 
both near Gilgal and by the shores of 
the Dead Sea, at Engedi, and at the 
south end. 

Here we have the mistake at once 
explained. The prophet’s attendant, a 
native of the hill-country, probably of 
Samaria, was of course ignorant of the 
plants of the Dead Sea. He finds the 
colocynth growing just in the very spot 
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where it still flourishes: mistaking it 
for the wholesome gourd of his own 
hills, he gathers it for the pottage ; and 
no wonder that the people, when they 
tasted the bitter and nauseous medicine, 
exclaimed, “O man of God! there is 
death in the pot.” 

Let me adduce another instance of 
natural history, apparently of the most 
trivial kind, testifying to the Bible. 
During my travels, I was in the habit 
of collecting carefully the many species 
of small fresh-water shells which in- 
habit the streams, fountains, and wells 
of Palestine. Now, among the best- 
ascertained and most universally -ac- 
knowledged sites of scenes of deep 
scriptural interest, there is none more 
unanimously accepted than the site of 
Elijah’s sacrifice at the east end of Mt. 
Carmel. This spot was first brought to 
the notice of English readers by the 
Rev. G. Williams, and has been admira- 
bly described both by him and by Dean 
Stanley. The name of the place is El 
Moharakah, — “the place of burning.” 
There is the rocky platform standing 
out in front of the ridge; there is the 
gently-sloping space below, with the 
sides of the hill gently spreading down 
to the plain, and washed by the Kishon 
as it winds round the mountain’s base. 
On its bank, full in view, is the artificial- 
looking knoll, or mound, Tell Kassis, 
“the mound of the priests,” where Eli- 
jah slew the prophets of Baal. Close 
by the place of sacrifice, shaded by a no- 
ble old tree, by a rock on which the king 
may have sat, is a large natural cistern 
of sweet water, which the people of the 
neighborhood say is. never exhausted. 
One traveler remarks, that, in a very dry 
season, he found it nearly dry (probably 
from having been largely drawn upon) ; 
but all others, at all times of the year, 
have found it full. The existence of 
this well at once solves any difficulty as 
to the copious supply of water at hand 
for Elijah wherewith to drench the altar 
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and its sacrifice. My search for shells 
illustrated the permanence of the foun- 
tain in another way. It is well known 
that there are many species of pluvia- 
tile mollusks which can survive a long 
drought, buried in the mud at the bot- 
tom of pools. But this is not the case 
with all species. Especiaily the well- 
known genus /Veritina, of which very 
pretty group of fresh-water shells one 
species is found in our English ruins, is 
very sensitive to removal from water, 
and only exists in permanent streams 
and pools. I found Weritina Michoniz, 
the species common in the Kishon and 
neighboring streams, in this fountain 
only of the neighborhood. The infer- 
ence is plain; viz., that, when the other 
pools and fountains of the district are 
dry, the fountain of Elijah, fed by the 
drainage of the limestone cliffs which 
tower above it, continues to afford a 
supply as it did during the three years 
of drought. 

We have already mentioned instances 
in which the very name used in Hebrew 
Scripture still lingers in the vernacular 
of the country, and explains at once the 
exact animal meant. Similarly the re- 
marks of recent travelers have cast light 
on a rather obscure passage in Isaiah 
(xviii. 1): “ Woe to the land shadowing 
with wings, which is beyond the rivers 
of Ethiopia ; that sendeth ambassadors 
by the sea, even in vessels of bulrushes 
upon the waters!” The word “ tzatzal,” 
translated here “wings,” is really “a 
winged insect,” and is rendered in Deut. 
xxviii. 42 by “locust.” Commentators 
have been often perplexed to decide 
what insect was intended, though gen- 
erally agreed that it must be some de- 


_Structive insect, which made a hissing 


or stridulous sound with its wings. All 
readers of Dr. Livingstone’s travels are 
well acquainted with his description of 
the “tzetze,” the terrific insect scourge 
of the cattle in east Africa, which ren- 
ders whole regions desolate for a time 
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through its ravages, and the terror it 
inspires among the herds, which gen- 
erally succumb under its attacks. We 
now know, also, that this “tzetze” is 
not confined to the distict of the Zam- 
besi; but, as shown by Sir S. Baker 
and other explorers, is an equally dread- 
ed scourage in the lake region of Cen- 
tral Africa, and as far north as Abys- 
sinia. There can be little’ doubt as to 
the probable identity of the “tzetze” of 
East Africa with the “tzatzal” of the 
Old Testament, since the Ethiopic and 
Hebrew names are all but identical. 
The passage should therefore be thus 
translated : “ Woe to the land darkened 
by the gadfly, which is beyond the rivers 
of Ethiopia!”” Taken thus, we can but 
render the passage as in reference to 
Abyssinia, ——an interpretation which 
seems to be confirmed by the allusion 
following to the use of vessels of bul- 
rushes, or “papyrus canoes,” such as 
might well be framed in the native wa- 
ters of the papyrus reed, which is the 
plant intended by the translation “ bul- 
rush.” This interpretation of Isaiah 
xviii. does not necessarily exclude its 
further and prophetical rendering. 

The same gadfly appears to be al- 
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luded to in Isa. vii. 18: “The Lord 
shall hiss for the fly that is in the ut- 
termost part of the rivers of Egypt.” 
Here we find a distinct reference to the 
same region, viz. that of the sources of 
the Nile, and to the insect which is its 
scourge to the present day. There is 
also an appropriateness in the expres- 
sion “hiss” for it, which may not at 
first sight strike Occidental ears; the 
ordinary call of attention in the East 
being never a shout ora halloo, but a 
sharply-repeated “hiss,” not a whistle. 
These gadflies have frequently been 
known to ruin a district beyond their 
ordinary habitat ; and it is very possible 
that the Philistine idol Baal Zebub, “the 
lord of flies,” may have been adopted 
in deprecation of some incursion or visi- 
tation of this insect scourge. 

I have here gathered no vintage of il- 
lustration. I have merely brought for- 
ward a few gleanings from Eshcol, a 
sample of the rich gathering which will 
reward honest and persevering investi- 
gation. Natural history thus appears 
as a handmaid to revealed truth, and 
yields unconscious testimony to the 
Bible. 


A MISSIONARY MEETING AMONG THE FLOWERS. 


BY LINA HAYES, 


As it was about the time of the year 
for the annual meeting of the American 
Board, naturally everybody was talking 
about it, and planning for it. 

Now, in our conversations, we address 
only the human beings present, without 
thinking very much about the dogs, the 
cats, the birds, and the flowers who may 
hear us: so, frequently, we are causing 
a great commotion among the lower or- 
ders of creation when we fancy we are 
only influencing just those to whom we 
talk. 


The flowers listened very quietly, it is 
true, to all which was said on this occa- 
sion: but it made a deep impression on 


‘many of their gentle hearts; so much 


so, indeed, that a missionary meeting for 
the flowers themselves was appointed 
for the night of the — inst.,— the very 
date of the annual meeting of the A. B. 
C. F. M. 

Of course, we all know that flowers 
are stationary ; that is to say, they can 
not move themselves without the aid of 
the wind or some outside assistance, ex- 
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cept in a few cases, as the sensitive 
plant, &c.; and even those motions are 
dependent on some external condition : 
but as for moving themselves from one 
spot of ground to another, that is clear- 
ly impossible, except from year to year 
as the seeds fall, or by the intervention 
of human hands. So how did the flow- 
ers extend a notice of their intended 
gathering ? and how could they gather ? 

Although they could not move them- 
selves, they took advantage of every 
motion the wind made for them. The 
flowers in the vases chatted sociably 
over what was said in the parlor ; and, 
when the breeze was a little stronger 
than usual, they succeeded in lading it 
with aromatic watch-words to the creep- 
ers outside. The creepers swayed their 
long branches till they touched the ears 
of the flowers on the terrace; then the 
news spread like wild-fire. The sweet- 
- pea whispered it to the heliotrope, and 
the heliotrope to the candytuft, who in 
turn made it known to the box which 
formed the border of the garden-bed. 
The box told the story to the grasses 
near by, and they carried it from one to 
‘ another straight out to the green fields 
and woods. 

But how could they meet when not 
one could stir? Perhaps it is not gen- 
erally known, that, while the bodies of 
the flowers are confined on earth, their 
souls are privileged to wander in mid- 
air for one hour one night during every 
moon. Queen Flora had granted this 
to her subjects with one stipulation, — 
that the flowers should choose the hour 
themselves ; and that, unless the vote 
were unanimous, the right should-be 
forfeited until the next month. Now, 
although most of the flowers are sweet 
and good, yet it was so very hard for all 
to agree, that there had, up to this time, 
always been some dissenting voice ; and 
the privilege had never yet been enjoyed, 
though it was years since it was first 
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granted. That is probably the reason 
so few are aware that the flowers really 
have such a power ; but, on this occasion, 
no one objected. It was so evident that 
the best time for the meeting of the 
flowers would be at the annual meeting 
of the A. B. C. F. M., that all were 
agreed. Besides, when people or flow- 
ers have a true missionary spirit, they 
are much more ready to reconcile all 
minor differences than when they are 
arranging a gathering merely for their 
own amusement. 

The — inst. came; and every one 
said that the meeting of themAnmDanG: 
F. M. was extremely interesting, which 
was no doubt the case: but at present 
we have to relate statistics of the even- 
ing which were kindly furnished us by 
one who waked at the exact moment 
that the floral association convened, and 
who, therefore, heard the whole matter 
from beginning to end. 

“ We have met,” began the Tiger-Lily, 
“to consider in what way we may ex- 
tend our influence, and become most 
useful, with especial referenée to man- 
kind. Since, as was very appropriately 
observed at the dinner-table I adorned 
to-day, ‘only mzaz is vile,’ therefore, of 
course, man alone needs missionaries.” 

“ Brother Lily,” said the Hollyhock, 
attempting to imitate the ceremonial 
form they had heard during the day (for 
many had been present at the meeting 
of the mortals), “has very correctly 
stated the object for which we have 
come together. We shall be happy to 
hear suggestions from any one.” 

“J,” said the Tulip, “have already 
had a path pointed out forme. I am 
sorry to say that Miss Henshaw, in 
whose garden I grow, has a very bad 
habit of taking more wine than is good 
for her. She pretends that she needs 
it to strengthen her; but I notice the 
habit increases to an alarming extent. 
Now, to-day, as some of the visitors 
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passed down the walk examining us, 
one of them stopped before me, and re- 
peated, — 


‘T’ve seen the del/s of tulips turn 
To catch the drops that fell ; 
And ah! my friends, why then should not 
The two lips of a belle ?’ 


“Miss Henshaw looked very much 
ashamed, and she did not take her wine 
as usual at dinner. Sol feel sure, that 
by standing still in my place, and taking 
care to hold my cup full of water when- 
ever it rains, I may finally be the means 
of curing this bad habit of hers.” 

“ Brother Tulip’s account: is very en- 
couraging,” said the Hollyhock; “but 
I wish some one else would suggest 
something which would show the rest 
of us what to do.” 

“TT fear it will be difficult for any of 
us to be forezgu missionaries,” sighed a 
delicate Orchis: “ we have no power of 
stirring from one spot, and our own 
family are hardly able to keep them- 
selves from dying out even there.” 

“ Ah!” replied the Red Maple, “all 
can not do the same work, of course. 
You can not bea foreign missionary ; 
but Zam just suited for that. Notice 
that my seeds are fitted with long wings : 
so, the moment they are detached, they 
fly off through the air to some distant 
country.” 

“ And I,” added the Dandelion, “ have 
this lovely white down on every seed ; 
and by its aid I can float miles and 
miles away.” 

“ We will win the good offices of the 
wind and the little breezes,” said the 
Silkweed: ‘“‘ and then, when we are ready 
to go, they will take us wherever we 
direct.” 

“ And I think,” said the Laurel, “that 
we must also engage the services of the 
bees and the butterflies. Without their 
help in carrying pollen, my seeds would 


never be ripened ai all: so I feel sure 
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they could still further aid us in carrying 
the seeds after they are ripe.” 

“The birds, too, should be consulted,” 
said the Black-heart Cherry. “I have 
heard that birds sometimes carry seeds 
in their bodies hundreds of miles; and 
that, even then, they have been planted, 
and will grow.” 

“But what is the use of our going 
as foreign missionaries ?” inquired the 
Honeysuckle. “What good can we do 
ten miles away which we can not do 
equally well at home?” 

“ Well,” said the Red Maple, “ I know 
of a hut, at some distance from here, 
about which there is not a single tree. 
The landlord is too stingy, and the peo- 
ple who live there are too busy, to plant 
one. Now, think what a blessing it will 
be if I can plant myself or my children 
there, and grow up to shade the whole 
house with fresh, green leaves! How 
my red blossoms with their long sta- 
mens will delight the children in the 
spring! How they will braid them- 
selves bright garlands of my falling 
leaves in the autumn! The birds, too, 
will build in my branches; and there 
will be beauty and music where now 
every thing is barren and silent.” 

“Ten to one, the children will pull 
you up before you are a year old ; or, if 
not, they will chop you down before you 
are fairly grown up,” growled the voice 
of a Thistle. 

Ves,’ replied the: Red Maple: .@1 
heard the mortals say to-day that mis- 
sionaries were often despised and de- 
stroyed; but that should only make us 
more anxious to help those who are so 
brutal: so I would. send more seeds 
every year till they learned to love me 
in spite of themselves.” 

“ And I,” said the Dandelion, “ mean 
to send millions of seeds to a place 
where a very poor family live. They 
see nothing beautiful from morning till 
night, and they will love some day to 
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see my golden stars sparkling on the 
green grass. The children will find a 
moment to curl my stems to wear in 
their hair, and to blow off my seeds to 
find out if their mother wants them.” 

“More likely they will gather you for 
greens for their own eating and to sell,” 
growled the Thistle. 

“ Yes,” said the Dandelion cheerfully ; 
“but I shall have the satisfaction of 
knowing I am doing good. I think I 
remember that some one said to-day 
that we should be willing ‘to give our 
bodies to be burned.’ Is it not equally 
worthy to give our bodies to be eaten ?” 

“ For my part,” said the Blood-Root 
(for the spirits of all the flowers were 
present, even though their blossoms 
had faded), I think our best work can 
be done by staying just where we are 
put. I shall never forget how the eyes 
sparkle in the spring when the first per- 
son catches a glimpse of my first white 
blossom; and I would not, for the 
world, disappoint one who came to look 
for me in Parker’s meadow. No: let 
me stay in my own place.” 

“That may be right,” said the Rose. 
“Some of us are so constructed, like 
the Orchids for instance, that itis almost 
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impossible for us to moveaway. Some, 
like the Blood-Root, have a definite work 
before them in their own place, and 
could not hope to do so good a one any- 
where else. Others still seem particu- 
larly adapted to go abroad and plant 
new colonies. But this I think may be 
a general rule for all: Let us stand in 
our places, and send forth beauty and 
fragrance about us there: but, while we 
never for a moment leave our own places 
unfilled, let us see how many seeds we 
can scatter by the birds and bees; let us 
see how much perfume we can send 
upon the wing of every breeze, so that 
every barren and desolate place in the 
whole world shall be filled with our 
presence.” 

“Yes,” added the White Lily: “it is 
not so necessary that we should change 
as that we should @fuse our lives. At 
any rate, no matter where we are placed, 
let our influence always be pure and 
true ; and, as the preacher to-day re- 
marked, ‘be sure that we sow good 
SeCCnuaus 

At this moment, a signal from Queen 
Flora announced that the hour was past, 
and silence followed. 


HOWARD’S EXPERIENCE. 


BY MRS. S. A. F. HERBERT. 


“Don’t you think Howard appears 
like a Christian?” 

This question was addressed by M., 
a member of Academy, to a fellow- 
student, with whom he was walking toa 
prayér-meeting. 

“ He certainly does appear like one,” 
replied his companion. ‘His life is 
without reproach, and he avails himself 
of every means of grace, with all out- 
ward manifestations of a devout and 
earnest spirit. He is tenderly conscien- 
tious too, seeking to avoid even the ap- 


pearance of evil. I asked him, the 
other day, why he never engaged in any 
of those questionable amusements in 
which even some of us who are pro- 
fessors of religion have ventured to in- 
dulge ; and he replied, — 

““T long ago resolved to do nothing, 
the right of which I should regard as 
even questionable, were I a Christian.’ 

“T asked him, then, if he did not 
hope he might regard himself as a fol- 
lower of Jesus; telling him we all 
thought his life quite consistent with 
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such a profession. He answered un- 
hesitatingly, and very sadly, — 

*¢Qh, no! Do not, fora moment, in- 
dulge such a thought; but pray for me, 
that I may, indeed, be born of the Spir- 
it. Iam, and have been ever since you 
knew me, an anxious seeker for the way 
of salvation ; but I do not find it.’ 

“Our conversation was here inter- 
rupted, and I have not since had an 
opportunity to renew it.” 

“JT suppose we must not look at the 
outward appearance, for we know that 
God looketh at the heart,” replied M.; 
“but Howard surely manifests a beau- 
tiful spirit, and I would give a good deal 
to know just what it is that keeps him 
out of the kingdom. There he is now, 
just coming out of the, library: I will 
go and ask him to walk with me, and 
see if I can learn where his trouble 
lies; it won’t matter if I am late at the 
prayer-meeting.” 

Howard greeted his friend warmly, 
and cheerfully accepted his invitation to 
walk with him, and converse on the sub- 
ject of personal religion. He was very 
frank and unreserved in answering 
every question; yet M. was more puz- 
zled than ever as to the cause of his 
failure to accept the great salvation. 
He seemed deeply convicted of sin, and 
of the fact that he was under God’s 
eternal and just condemnation. Hewas 
fully convinced of the all-sufficiency of 
Christ’s atonement, and of the fullness 
and freeness of the offers of grace. He 
said there was nothing which he was 
not willing to give up, if it stood in the 
way of his salvation: 

“Why, M.,” cried he, looking into 
his friend’s eyes with intense eagerness, 
“what a fool I should be to let any 
earthly consideration stand in the way 
of my attaining eternal life! What is 
time compared with eternity ? I watched 
last night at the bedside of a bed-ridden 
county pauper; and I thought I would 
gladly take his place and live in it, just 
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as long a life as God pleased, if I could 
but hope for pardon at last.” 

“Oh! you would like to purchase 
heaven in some such way!” cried M., 
quite sure he had now hit upon the 
trouble in his: friend’s case. “ Pardon 
is not to be bought by any sacrifice in 
this life. Itis God’s free gift through 
Jesus Christ.” 

“ Certainly: I feel ¢a#. I was only 
saying what extreme folly it would be 
to let any earthly consideration stand in 
the way of my approach to the cross.” 

“Why, then, do you not accept the 
salvation so unconditionally offered?” 

“Oh! dear M., it is not uszcondition- 
ally offered. It is offered only to those 
who believe. ‘ Belzeve on the Lord Fe- 
sus Christ, and thou shalt be saved 
‘He that delzeveth on the Son hath ever- 
lasting life; and he that deléeveth not 
the Son shall not see life, but the wrath 
of God abideth on him.’ I feel that I 
have not the faith which is the one only 
condition of salvation. I do not under- 
stand its nature, orshow I am to exer- 
cise it. I beg you will teach me from 
your own experience ; for I would be- 
lieve as my God requires.” 

“In my opinion, it is all a device of 
Satan, your thinking you must under- 
stand the zature of faith before you go 
to Jesus for salvation ; and J advise you 
to think no more about it.” 

“But, my dear frisnd, how can I go 
to him without the faith with which he 
bids me come? I suppose I am blinded 
by sin, or I should clearly see my duty, 
In some way, I know it is all my own 
fault. I would be most grateful if some 
one who. has experienced it would tell 
me wherein a faith which unites one to 
Christ differs from the intellectual be- 
lief which I already have.” 

“Tf you wait to have that explained 
to your satisfaction, you may wait for 
ever, and die in your sins. He bids 
you come to him zow, and accept the 
grace and salvation so freely offered ; 
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and you stand neglecting your duty, and, 
practically, casting the blame on God, 
because, forsooth, you do not under- 
stand all the mysteries of salvation by 
faith !” 

“ How can it be mysterious to you 
who have experienced it? I know there 
are mysteries, which I must accept ; but 
it seems to me that what God makes so 
essential for us to do must be very sim- 
ple and practicable, only I am so blind- 
ed by sin that I do not see it.” 

“ The inspired apostle says, ‘ Great is 
the mystery of godliness.’ It is ‘the 
revelation of a mystery,’ whichis ‘ made 
known to all.nations for the obedience 
of faith.’ If you do not believe till you 
understand the nature of saving faith, 
I fear you will die in your sins, and be- 
moan your obstinacy to all eternity.” 
And M. left his friend abruptly, walking 
hastily away in the opposite direction, 
feeling, doubtless, that he had done all 
his duty. 

Howard walked on with bowed head 
and troubled countenance. “Itis true,” 
thought he, ‘that it is, it must be, 
my instant duty to believe on the Lord 
Jesus Christ ; yet how-can I, if it is a 
matter of such profound mystery as M. 
thinks? I am willing to accept mys- 
teries: I can believe any thing which 
God reveals, however mysterious. I 
believe in the doctrine of the blessed 
Trinity, not because I understand it, but 
because it is clearly revealed. Nature 
and revelation are full of mysteries ; yet 
how can that be a mystery which we 
are commanded to do that we may be 
saved? I must look up those passages 
about ‘the mystery of godliness,’ and 
‘the mysteries made known for the 
obedience of faith,’ and see if they really 
teach what M. thinks they do; for I feel 
it to be a matter of eternal life and death 
for me to get at the truth of these 
things.” 

Howard went to his room, and, by 
the aid of his Greek Testament, soon 
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came to the conclusion that the word 
translated mystery in 1 Tim. iii. 16, and 
Rom. xvi. 25 (the passages so careless- 
ly and unwarrantably quoted by M.), 
had its usual scriptural meaning, — con- 
cealed, or hidden. 

“ These passages,” thought he, “sim- 
ply teach that the plan of salvation by 
Jesus Christ, and the truths and doc- 
trines of the cross, which had been Aza- 
den from the nations of the earth in 
ages past, are now made known for the 
obedience of faith. They convince me 
yet more strongly that there is no mys- 
tery, in the sense of incomprehensibility, 
about the doctrine of salvation by faith. 
I find no such teaching anywhere in the 
Bible. I feel that it is my instant duty 
to obey the command, ‘ Believe on the 
Lord Jesus Christ ;? and I will go and 
seek counsel of my pastor in this all- 
important matter.” 

Ten minutes later, Howard stood in 
his pastor’s presence, saying, — 

“J feel that I am an unpardoned 
sinner. ‘ What must I do to be saved ?’” 

“You know the gospel answer to that 
question. ‘Believe on the Lord Jesus 
Christ, and thou shalt be saved.’ ” 

“Yes, sir: I have long felt that to -be 
the only gospel answer. I know there 
is a faith in Jesus Christ, which is unto 
salvation ; and Talso feel sure that I do 
not possess it, or understand its nature. 
What is this saving faith? Wherein 
does it differ from that faith in Christ 
which I do possess? I ask that I may 
be taught. I feelas if my eternal des- 
tiny hung upon your answer.” 

“What is the faith which you now 
possess? What do you already believe 
respecting the Lord Jesus Christ ?” 

“J believe all that the gospel teaches: 
that he is the eternal God; that he 
took a human form, and came to earth 
to suffer, die, rise, and ascend to heaven 
for the salvation of sinners. I believe 
‘there is none other name under heaven 
given among men whereby we must be 
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saved.’ I know that salvation is freely 
offered to all who ‘believe.’ Oh! tell 
me, what is this saving faith ?” 

“ Simply ¢rus¢t. Put away the thought 
that there is any mystery about ‘a say- 
ing faith.’ It is simply a child-like, con- 
fiding, trusting surrender of your soul 
into the hands of Christ, to be saved by 
him as he has promised. This trust, 
called‘ faith’ and - belief’ in the New Tes- 
tament, is the same, zz zafure, with that 
which you exercise every hour of your 
life toward all those in whom you have 
confidence, Is it not the greatest insult 
you can offer a noble and true man to 
refuse to trust him? Yet you say that 
you believe the God of truth came from 
heaven to earth, suffered and died, to 
save every soul that will believe in him ; 
and yet you refuse to trust him to save 
your own! So long as you withhold 
your own soul, yourself, from his say- 
ing grace, by your unbelief, your re- 
fusal to trust, you are justly under con- 
demnation. Just so soon as you yield 
your soul into his hands, trusting to his 
gracious promises to forgive, justify, 
sanctify, and save, you are at once and 
for ever accepted.” 

“ How simple! how true! My unbe- 
lief is my greatest sin. Oh! why have I 
refused so long to ¢rus¢ Him who is ‘ the 
way, the ¢ruth, andthe life’? Will you 
pray for me and with me, that the sin of 
my unbelief may be pardoned, and that 
I may now trust my Redeemer with all 
my heart?” 

They knelt, and Howard poured out 
his soul in prayer, beseeching forgive- 
ness for his uuzdelzef, as his most heinous 
sin, and committing his guilty soul, un- 
reservedly, into the hands of an all-suffi- 
cient Saviour. As they rose from 
prayer, he said,— 

“My dear pastor, am I right now in 
feeling that 7 have nothing further to do 
about the salvation of my soul, except to 
intrustit, now and for ever, uncond'tion- 
ally and unquestioningly, into the hands 
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of Jesus, who has finished the work of 
its redemption ?” 

“You are right ; but what is your life- 
work, since it is not to save your own 
soul?” 

“To love and serve God, now and 
for ever, with all my heart, soul, mind, 
and strength; not for the purpose of 
saving myself, or of winning any re- 
ward, but because it is my manifest 
duty, and my highest privilege, to serve 
Him who has done aé// for me. 

Howard went forth from that room to 
trust and to serve, with single and un- 
wavering purpose of heart and life. 


Years afterwards, referring to this 
interview, he said to his pastor, — 

“ Why, my dear pastor, did you never 
before give me, in your sermons, or in 
the instructions of your Bible-class, of 
which I was a member, that simple ex- 
planation of the nature of a saving 
faith ?” 

“ Do you mean tosay,” replied the pas- 
tor in surprise, ‘‘that, after these years 
of experience in the active service of 
Christ, you continue to think you never 
had that simple truth explained to you 
till that evening ?” 

“Never till then, I assure you, my 
dear sir.” 

The pastor smiled incredulously as 
he replied, “I know you then received 
and accepted the explanation for the 
first time ; but I think I must have told 
you the same thing very many times 
before, in my preaching, and other in- 
structions.” 

“No, sir. I beg your pardon for feel- 
ing sure that you never clearly explained 
just that point during the two years that 
I listened to your preaching as an anx- 
ious inquirer. All that time, my mind 
was intently fixed on that one question, 
‘What is saving faith in Christ ?’ for I 
was deeply concerned about my soul’s 
salvation ; and to the question, ‘ What 
must I do to be saved?’ I found but 
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one scriptural answer, ‘Believe on the 
Lord Jesus Christ, and thou shalt be 
saved.’ Yet I knew that the intellectual 
belief which I exercised could not be 
the faith which is unto salvation; and 
I listened to hear what more was neces- 
sary to have the nature of a saving 
faith explained to me ; and I never did 
till that evening. Some said, faith was 
very mysterious, and I must not try to 
fathom it; that it was no act of mine, 
but God’s gift to the elect alone: so, at 
one time, ] made up my mind that it 
was a mysterious something which God 
must create in me by a sort of miracle, 
without my understanding it, or doing 
any thing about it myself: and I prayed 
that he would thus perform his work ; 
but he did not.” 

“Do you mean to say that your be- 
lieving in the Lord Jesus Christ was 
your own act ?” 

“ Certainly: it is truly called ‘the act 
of faith ;’ and I am conscious that I 
performed it that evening, when you 
made it so plain to me that it was no 
mysterious thing, but a simple and rea- 
sonable exercise of the same kind of 
trust which we extend to others. I think 
I should, perhaps, have believed before, 
if the same simple explanation had been 
given me ; and I feel that I might ever 
have believed, if just that thing had not 
been said to me. I have always felt 
that those words of yours were the 
means, under God, of my conversion ; 
and I can never be grateful enough to 
you for speaking them.” 

“The result has proved that those 
were ‘words fitly spoken;’ but I fear 
you do not realize that your conversion 
was altogether God’s work.” 

“O sir! do not lay that sin to my 
charge,” said Howard with emotion. 
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“TI believe in my inmost soul the in- 
spired declaration, ‘By grace are ye 
saved, through faith, and that not of 
yourselves : zt zs the gift of God’ But 
I feel that we have nothing to do with 
God’s part of the work: we can not 
even discern his work. ‘The wind 
bloweth where it listeth, and thou hear- 
est the sound thereof, but canst not tell 
whence it cometh, and whither it goeth: 
so is every one that is born of the Spir- 
it” But our part is clearly defined: we 
must believe. It is our own free act, 
without which we can not be saved. I 
know, that, if I had not performed the act 
of faith, I should not have entered the 
heavenly way; and I feel that I might 
never have performed it if you had not 
given me that simple explanation of its 
nature which is best expressed in the 
single word ‘ trust.’ ” 

“J thank God,” replied the pastor, 
“that I was enabled to guide you to 
such experimental knowledge of the ex- 
treme simplicity of saving faith. Per- 
haps the relation of such heart-experi- 
ences as yours would do more good than 
our elaborate sermons and discussions 
on the subject of faith; for I have some- 
times feared, what your history indicates, 
that they shed darkness, instead of light, 
upon the path of the inquirer. As you 
say, all is embodied in the word ‘trust ;’ 
and I have often wished that word, which 
better expressed the sense of the origi- 
nal Greek, could be substituted for ‘ be- 
lieve’ in our version of the New Testa- 
ment: then we should read, ‘ 7rus¢ in 
the Lord Jesus Christ, and thou shalt 
be saved.’ ‘He that ¢rusteth the Son 
hath everlasting life ; and he that ¢rust- 
eth not the Son shall not see life, but the 
wrath of God abideth on him.’ ” 
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SCAN A TELL 


BY MRS. N. 


ALONG the bank of the winding 
Housatonic, two children wandered on a 
bright summer afternoon ; while a trusty 
nurse watched their footsteps, and at the 
same time feasted on the beauty of the 
landscape before her. It was_ lovely 
enough to excite the admiration of minds 
of greater cultivation than Martha 
Dane’s ; and, besides this pleasure, she 
gathered strength from the June air, and 
composure for over-strained and wearied 
faculties. The landscape had a tranquil, 
quiet beauty; and soft sunbeams were 
throwing softer shadows on the broad 
green meadows and over the mountain 
slope, while brightly-changing colors 
were gathering in the sky; and outlined 
against it was the tall spire of the village 
church, like a steadfast finger pointing 
to the world beyond the flitting clouds. 
The wayward river, hurrying by with an 
unequal flow, dallied somewhere near the 
bank just long enough to send out a mu- 
sical, rippling sound; and a restful, 
happy feeling stole over the little group 
as the three sat down where the low, 
spreading branches of a tree gave shade 
and coolness. The youngest child, a 
bright little one whose stép was light, 
and whose eye was blue and radiant as 
the heavens above her, paused in her 
quick movements, and, standing by the 
nurse’s shoulder, leaned caressingly upon 
it. The spirit of mischief seemed to 
possess her ; for there was a slight move- 
ment, and the next moment Martha 
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Dane’s hair was in heavy masses upon 
her neck, and a merry laugh proclaimed 
the winsome child as the one whose 
hand had so suddenly discomposed the 
smoothed locks. On one side and an- 
other went the net and filling ; and Mar- 
tha, springing to her feet, joined in the 
fun, and started after the flying child. 

The little feet paused for an instant, 
and then hurried on again as in the 
dallying flight of the butterfly; and 
to Martha’s eyes the beautiful child 
seemed like one, as her light golden 
curls danced behind her, and a glance of 
her blue eyes was thrown back shining 
with merriment. But the chase was 
soon over; and the nurse, with the little 
one in her arms, quickly retraced her 
steps. Up the low bank she came, 
joined by the elder sister; and their 
mother, who felt the warm nestling arms 
around her soon afterwards, blessed 
God for her darlings, their vigorous life 
and loving hearts. 

From her place at the brow of the 
sloping bank, she had seen them as they 
were flitting among the bushes and along 
the narrow path; and yet, at last, they 
stole upon her with a happy surprise. 
Martha soon passed on towards the 
house; and, not long after, the tinkling 
bell called the mother and her little ones 
to their evening meal. 

As they entered the rear door, and 
passed through the kitchen, Martha 
stopped the blue-eyed child. 
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“What have ye done with the ‘rat,’ 
darlint? Tell me,” she asked, “ where 
d’ye put it now? ye had it in yer hand.” 

“ | —] broke it with my foot: I don’t 
know where ’tis, Martha,” answered the 
little one. 

“But you must ¢hzzk,” said mamma. 
“Tell Martha: she wants it very much. 
See how her hair looks! Think quick, 
my birdie!” 

“ Oh! tell the thruth now, pet,” chimed 
in the nurse: “sure, now, mamma won’t 
punish ye. Tell the thruth, now, dar- 
lint, do.” 

“TJ don’t want to,” replied the child 
gently. “JZ don’t know where ’¢zs.” 

Mamma was sorely puzzled at the ap- 
parent contradiction, and with a grave 
face led her little daughter into an inner 
room. Question followed question ; and 
the elder sister stood tearfully by as the 
mother pleaded with the little creature 
who seemed so stubborn, urging her to 
speak the truth. She still insisted that 
she had in some way injured the missing 
thing; but added, ‘I don’t want to tell 
the truth.” At last she said with a quiv- 
ering lip, “’ Zwouldn’t be right, mam- 
ma!” 

A perplexed and anxious face bent 
over the golden head; but, in the si- 
lence that followed the child’s words, 
the elder sister caught a glimpse of a 
smile that would break over the mother’s 
grave countenance. 

“?Twouldn’t be right?’ why not? 
What would not be right ?” 

“To tell where Martha’s ‘rat’ is,” 
answered the little lips, that, quivering, 
could hardly frame the words. 

“Do you kvow, my child?” asked 
her mother. 

“ Vo, mamma; no, 70, mamma; you 
birdie do not know where ’tis,” the 
child again repeated, and this time with 
such an emphasis, that the questioner 
was silenced, firmly believing against 
the evidence of others that her little 
daughter was innocent of falsehood. 

The next morning, Martha was again 
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heard questioning her little charge ; and 
still the same answer came. “I can’t’ 
tell the truth ; *twouldn’t be right, Mar- 
tha!” 

With a reproving glance, the mother 
checked the conversation, but added, — 

“You said first, love; that you broke 
zt: that makes Martha think you know 
about it. She wants to know what you 
did with it then.” 

“ Ves, | know, mamma; but I can’t 
tell the truth,” she replied : and her moth- 
er, really troubled, felt that the time had 
come when duty would compel some 
stronger measures. Just at that mo- 
ment, a servant entered with the missing 
article in her hands, having found it near 
the water. 

Martha exclaimed, “Just where she 
pulled me harr all down: the darlint niver 
brought it away at all, at all. Sure, 
madam, she had no truth to tell!” 

“ No, Martha,” said the child gravely : 
“T couldn’t tell ; I didn’t know the truth.” 

In a moment, there flashed across her 
mother’s mind a comprehension of the 
cause of all the trouble. There was 
plainly a misconception of the real mean- 
ing of the term ¢vu¢th in the mind of the 
child, leading her not only to these 
strange assertions, but to others which 
had given equal anxiety. As she under- 
stood the word, it was simply favorable 
information, such as the questioner de- 
sired: this was that which the little one 
had called “speaking the truth.” She 
could not give it, and would not pretend 
to such knowledge even to save herself 
from punishment: besides, that to which 
she had given the name “rat” was yet 
another part of the head-dress; and, as 
Martha said, she had no “truth” to tell. 

It was a lesson to that loving mother, 
even that insignificant circumstance. 
She had steadfastly labored to make her 
children truthful ; and yet some one had 
so misled this sensitive little creature, 
that many times she had brought upon 
herself trouble through her very consci- 
entiousness, as in this instance. This 
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was the lesson, — never to pass hasty 
judgment upon a child’s words, even 
though circumstances were all against 
them. Often it might suffer through the 
misconception of ideas which were per- 
fectly comprehended by older minds. 
Study, therefore, the words; choose 
carefully those of simple meaning ; and 
remember, when instilling the precepts 
of divine wisdom upon the heart of a 
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little child, that there was One who said, 
“ Their angels do always behold the face 
of my Father.” If watching eyes be- 
hind the veil guard those from bodily 
harm “ who shall become heirs of salva- 
tion,” should not earthly love vie with 
those ministering spirits, lest those it 
cherishes may stumble through any 


discouragement in the way towards 
heaven ? 
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BY META LANDER. 


SHE sat upon’my gentle mother’s knee, 

A beauteous child, in trusting helplessness ; 

And, as my eye dwelt on the loving twain, 

I could but smile to note the contrast strange, — 

A feeble yet serenely sweet old age, 

And laughing, bounding, joyous infancy. 

It was a picture beautiful to see, — 

The fond grandmother, with her silvery hair, 

Beneath her modest cap of snowy lawn, 

Parted upon her forehead, traced indeed ve 


With lines of grief, of sickness, and of care, 
Yet placid still, and with a holy joy 


Plain written there, — such joy as angels know; 
Her dove-like eye, dimmed with the haze of years, 
Looking so kindly with an undimmed love 

Upon her daughter’s child, which tenderly 

She presses oft to her still youthful heart 


With sweet endearments. 


And that darling babe, 


So winsome in her infant loveliness, 


Her deep blue eye resting confidingly 

Upon that mild benignant countenance, 

With one soft dimpled hand clasping her finger. 
Ere long, the grass waved o’er that weary breast 

Hushed in the holy sleep of death. Alas! 

Little we thought that the sweet cherub-child 

So soon would lie in slumber by her side. 

Oh! what a meeting pdt: must that have been 

On the celestial shore of yon bright land! 

No longer bearing Sorrow’s heavy touch, 

But clothed with youth and immortality, 

How did my mother greet the angel-child, 

Safe through the dangerous wilderness so drear, 

Safe o’er the dreaded river dark and deep, 

Safe in the haven of eternal res! 
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BY MRS, H. E. BROWN. 


CHAPTER XXV. 
A SUNDAY TALK. 


Bur I can not give you an account of 
all the visits and adventures of our 
friends during their stay in this famous 
city. Every day, they were seeing and 
learning something new, and trying, too, 
to do all the good they could among 
their friends there. They were never 
afraid to speak of their own religion, and 
of all the blessed hopes and experiences 
they enjoyed ; and, whenever they could, 
they would lead the minds of these world- 
ly people away from the things of earth, 
which are so vain and fleeting, to those 
higher enjoyments and more satisfying 
pleasures which come from the faith and 
love of the Christian. They felt, that, 
wherever God placed them, he expected 
them to do something for him ; and they 
tried to do their work with diligence and 
earnestness. Above all, they sought to 
have their light shine by a consistent 
life ; never doing any thing, though they 
were in a foreign country and among 
those who would not always know they 
did wrong, which their heavenly Father 
would not approve ; nothing which they 
would be unwilling to do at home. They 
would not go to the theater, or drink wine 
(which was constantly offered them), 
or go pleasure-seeking on Sunday, or 
allow themselves in any practice which 
was not quite allowable at home. Now, 
some persons think that circumstances 


alter cases; and when they are among 
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people who know no better than to 
break the Sabbath, and who find all their 
pleasure in gay amusements, and who 
drink wines as freely as tea and coffee, 
that it is not wrong for them to do the 
same. Indeed, some we have heard ex- 
press the opinion, that it is very silly and 
stupid not to fall in with these customs ; 
that it is setting ourselves up as holier 
than others, and making an offensive 
show and boast of our Christian princi- 
ples. But Mr. and Mrs. Rolfe did not 
think so ; and it seems to me their course 
was the right one. It certainly honored 
God more, and it strengthened their own 
characters; so that when they came 
home, instead of feeling that they had 
lost all interest in religious things, they 
were prepared to resume their old life 
with fresh ardor and earnestness. A 
great many people, I am sorry to say, 
lose their religion by going abroad. 
They lay it aside when they start on 
their travels ; and, when they get back, 
the golden thread is lost, and they either 
do not recover it at all, or find it with 
great difficulty. But if they would only 
hold fast to it, as these friends did, they 
would find, on their return, that they 
had grown in grace, and had drawn 
nearer and nearer to God. 

It was their last Sunday in Venice, 
and a dark, stormyday. A chilling rain 
was falling; the waters of the canal 
looked black and heavy ; the gulls were 
skimming and screaming over the 
wide waste ; and the prospect from their 
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usually pleasant windows was dull and 
dreary in the extreme. Scarcely a sign 
of life was visible without. Here and 
there, a gondola dragged its black length 
across the rough swell of the Lagoon ; 
oneround, unshapely hulk, moored before 
the Custom House, was lazily dischar- 
ging freight ; and, though the doors of the 
beautiful St. Mark were open, no wor- 
shipers appeared in sight. The cold 
wind whistled in through the casement, 
and drove Lilian from her favorite post 
of observation to a seat behind the 
stove: but even here she scarcely felt 
more comfortable; for the great porce- 
lain stove did not seem made to dispense 
its cheering warmth. Lilian was dis- 
posed to fret. 

“ Do put in lots of wood, father, it is 
so cold: it really is like winter here to- 
day, and this old stove don’t warm the 
room a bit. Oh, look ! do, father, moth- 
Now it is beginning to 
snow ! — truly it is, father!” 

“Yes, Pinky: Isee. It does seem like 
winter indeed ; but the stove is full of 
wood, and burning well.” 

“Then I don’t see why there is no 
heat,” said the little girl peevishly. 

“ There is heat enough, darling,” said 
mother: ‘‘only the stove is like some 
people we see, —selfish. It keeps all it 
gets, instead of giving out for our bene- 
fit” 

“ They don’t know how to make stoves 
here,” laughed Lilian: “they had bet- 
ter send to New York for patterns. The 
idea of making a crockery stove! ‘I 
never did see such people: they don’t 
have half the comfortable things we have. 
Not a rocking-chair anywhere around. 
I’m tired of sitting up so straight and 
prim.” 

“ Come here, then, into my arms,” said 
father, “and see if you can rest, poor 
child! Come, it’s a dismal-looking day, 
and my Pinky is a little out of sorts. 
But we will have a talk, and forget the 
disagreeables.” 
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Lilian needed no second invitation, 
but sprang to the offered resting-place ; 
where, with her head reclining on fa- 
ther’s shoulder, waiting for the talk, she 
looked, for the moment, the picture of 
happiness. 

“Tt is our last Sunday here,” began 
father: “the next, I hope, we shall 
spend in Switzerland. So now, before 
we turn our faces homeward, let us re- 
capitulate a little, and find out what we 
have learned these two months past.” 

“Tve learned lots of things,” an- 
swered Lillie: “but I don’t suppose 
you have, father ; you knew every thing 
before.” . 

“Oh! I’m always learning, — always. 
But what now, in particular, do you think 
of that you have found out that you 
didn’t know before ?” 

“Tl tell you, father. I’ve found out 
the difference between the Roman-Cath- 
olic religion and ours. I never knew 
or thought any thing about it before.” 

“ Why, Lillie! you knew there were 
Romish cathedrals in New York, and 
that some of our servants went there, 
and that they never read the Bible ; and 
don’t you remember how unwilling they 
have been to come in to° prayers?” 
asked mother. 

* Oh, yes ! I knew all that ; but, some- 
how, I thought they were right enough 
in their way. And why aren’t they, father? 
They believe in God as we do, and in 
Jesus Christ, who died upon the cross 
for us ; and if they do have queer, silly 
ways of worship, don’t you think, father, 
that they will be saved at last?” 

“ What must you or I, or any one, do 
to be saved, my child? What did Paul 
tell the jailer at Philippi?” 

“ He said, ‘ Believe on the Lord Jesus 
Christ, and thou shalt be saved.’ ” 

“ And what did Jesus tell Nicode- 
mus ?” 

“¢ Ye must be born again. 

“ Read Acts iv. 12, Lillie,” said moth- 
er. 
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“¢Neither is there salvation in any 
other; for there is none other name 
under heaven given among men where- 
by we must be saved.’” 

“ That makes the way to heaven very 
plain, doesn’t it ?” 

“Yes’m: but then very few, it seems 
to me, can be saved; there are so many 
that don’t know or believe in Jesus.” 

“Let us keep to the point we were 
on, Lillie. From what you have seen, 
do you think that the Roman Catholics 
believe in Jesus Christ as their Saviour, 
and seek that regeneration which he 
pronounced so needful to salvation ? ” 

Lilian thought a moment. - “ No,” she 
answered: “they seem to me to think 
more of Mary than of Christ. And yet 
they have the cross everywhere, as 
though they thought a great deal of 
that.” ; 

“Yes, they make the cross conspicu- 
ous ; but, more properly, Mary would be 
the symbol of their faith. They pray 
to her more than to the crucified Re- 
deemer. At the roadside and in the 
street-corners, wherever they erect a 
shrine, it is the image of Mary and the 
little babe, and not that of Christ upon 
the cross. 

“ And now, Lillie, what are you and I 
taught to do with our sins ?”’ 

“Why, we cast them all on Jesus.” 

“ And how? Explain to me.” 

“ We go to God, and ask him to for- 
give our sins, don’t we? And we are 
to believe that he hears our prayers, and 
does forgive us; and we need not be 
troubled about them any more.” 

“ And go and do the same things right 
over again ?” 

“Oh, no, indeed! If we are truly sor- 
ry, we sha’n’t want to do the same wicked 
things over again ; and we shall love 
God for his kindness in forgiving us, 
and so shall try the harder to please 
him; and we ask him to change our 
hearts, so that we may hate what is 
wrong, and love what is right.” 
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“Yes, that is it. God freely forgives 
us for Jesus’ sake, and renews our hearts; 
thus taking away the love of sin, and 
putting within us the love of holiness. 
And this draws us very near to God, 
so that we love him ; and this love shed 
abroad within our hearts fills us with 
happiness. We have, as the apostle 
says, ‘joy and peace in believing.’ Now 
let us see what the Romanists teach the 
people. They teach them, in the first 
place, to confess their sins, not to God, 
but to the priest, a mere man; and he, 
after they have atoned for their trans- 
gressions by a penance or punishment 
which he prescribes, pronounces them 
absolved or forgiven. Thus they make 
these penances the atonement for sin, 
instead of the blood of Jesus Christ: 
they are saved: by works, and not by 
faith ; by their own righteousness, and 
not by the righteousness of Christ. 
Their self-inflictions are mortifying, and 
often very painful. Sometimes they 
must walk a long way with pebbles in 
their shoes; sometimes they wear a 
sharp cross inside their clothing, on the 
breast ; and then, while they pray, they 
strike themselves until this is beaten 
into the flesh and makes an ugly wound. 
Mr. Cantoni told us once at home, that 
when he was a boy, in the convent 
school, he had to creep across a large 
hall ever so many times a day on his 
bare knees, and at every step bend over 
and make the sign of the cross with his 
tongue on the floor.” 

“O father !— ugh! how could he?” 

“ Now, you and I know there is no 
virtue in these punishments to take away 
sin. But they believe there is: conse- 
quently, instead of trusting in Christ for 
salvation, they go about trying to estab- 
lish their own righteousness, and so to 
save themselves. It is precisely what 
the heathen in India do to gain heaven. 
They tear and wound their flesh, and 
throw themselves down before the car of 
their idol, and vainly think by so doing to 
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please God and win eternal rewards. But 
how wrong is their idea!’ This suffering 
of the flesh can not cancel the past, nor 
deliver from the power of sin in the fu- 
ture: so that the poor creatures go right 
over again the same sad round of sin 
and punishment.” 

“ And when a man dies, what then ?” 
asked Lilian. 

“He or his friends give money to 
the priest to say prayers for his soul. 
They think this will buy him out of pur- 
gatory; which is, they say, an inter- 
mediate state between this world and 
heaven, where all souls go at death, and 
where they are neither happy nor very 
miserable, but are in a sort of waiting 
condition. So the sooner the prayers 
are said, and the more of them, the 
quicker they will be passed through into 
heaven.” 

“O father! what ignorant people ! 
Why don’t they read the Bible?” 

“Most of them are too ignorant to 
read ; and those who can are not allowed 
to have the Bible: for the priests say it 
is not a safe book to put into the hands 
of the common people ; that they must 
only have it when their religious teach- 
ers are by to explain it to them, They 
are so opposed to the Bible, that they 
have often burned it, and imprisoned 
or killed those found reading it. This 
has been the case; but we trust a 
brighter day is dawning. The common 
people are now getting access to the 
word of God, which will make them 
wiser.” 

“Well, then, father, after what you 
have said, it is very clear that these peo- 
ple are not Christians ; for mother says a 
Christian means a believer in Christ, — 
a Christ-ite, or a Christ’s-man. They 
ought to be called Mary-ites, I think. 
But then it seems to me that these poor 
people, who can’t read the Bible, and 
don’t know any better, can’t be blamed. 
Their priests are the really wicked 
ones.” 
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“ That is so, my child. God will hold 
these religious teachers, who have the 
Bible, and can read it, and yet willfully 
mislead the people, to a fearful account. 
But their poor ignorant victims he will 
regard with mercy. How we ought to 
pity and pray for them!” . 

“And try to teach them the Bible,” 
added mother. 

“ When I get home, I mean to read 
to the girls,” said Lillie. 

“ But the priests won’t allow them to 
hear it read. They forbid their going 
to Protestant churches, or to listen to 
Protestant prayers.” 

“ How shall we get at them, then?” 

“That is a hard question, my child ; 
one that many Christian people at home 
are trying to solve. The devotees of 
this false religion are so wound round 
and round with the ceremonies of their 
church and the commands of their 
priest, enforced by terrible threats and 
punishments, that they are by far the 
most difficult class to reach. They 
can not well be drawn out of their 
church ; but I think there is enough of 
truth in their religious belief to make 
them Christians just where they are, — 
in their church. You remember I told 
you, when we were talking on this sub- 
ject in Paris, that there have been many 
very pious people among Roman Catho- 
lics, — Madame Guyon, for instance, 
and Thomas & Kempis, Fénelon, and 
Xavier, — all of whom have written de- 
lightful books and hymns, So can we 
not help our girls and others to be 
Christians where they are?” 

“ But how, father, would you go to 
work ?” 

“ They repeat the Lord’s Prayer as 


we do. Now, we can explain that to 
them. They pray, ‘Forgive us our 
tresspasses.’ We can tell them what 


a dreadful thing it is to trespass against 
a holy God, and a kind, good Father ; 
that those who do can not go to heaven 
unless they are truly sorry and seek 
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forgiveness. We can show them how 
it is that God can forgive us; that it is 
only because Christ died for us; that 
this was the very errand that brought 
the Son of God down from heaven to 
become the son of Mary; that he died 
on the cross to pay the penalty of God’s 
broken law for us ; so that we now have 
nothing to do about paying that penalty, 
but only to throw ourselves on the mer- 
cy of Jesus, and believe his assurance 
that he is willing and able to save us. 
You see this is a first-rate text, taken 
from their own service, from which to 
preach that doctrine of justification by 
faith which makes the grand distinction 
between ,Romanists and Protestants. 
In the same way, we may sit down with 
them and explain the creed, which is 
the same as ours, and their catechism, 
_which really contains much true teach- 
ing. Thus we can fight them with their 
own weapons, and lead them, while yet 
in the church, to rise above its errors 
and its forms into the light of a true 
gospel.” 

Dinner interrupted their conversation, 
and they had no other opportunity to 
resume it while in Venice. To Lilian, 
however, this stormy Sunday proved one 
which she long remembered. She had, 
from this time, a more distinct idea than 
she had heretofore possessed of the dis- 
tinctive and prominent error of the Ro- 
mish Church ; and the way to meet and 
overcome its false teaching seemed to 
open before her. Her comments in her 
journal, and a second letter to her Sun- 
day-school teacher, which we can not, 
however, copy here, showed that she 
understood and felt all that her father 
had said. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
HOMEWARD BOUND. 


On Wednesday morning, at six 
o’clock, before “ The Bride of the Sea” 
was astir, our travelers, having taken an 
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affectionate leave of their Venetian 
friends the night before, started on their 
homeward journey. They had decided, 
after studying their maps and guide- 
books, and calculating time and strength, 
that they would not go farther south, but 
would turn back towards home another 
way than that by which they had come. 
The object for which they had left home 
(both business and the restoration of 
health) had been attained; and Mrs. 
Rolfe felt her heart-strings drawing to- 
wards the little ones that were patiently 
waiting for herat her own fireside. The 
very thought that she had actually 
turned her face towards her native land 
well-nigh overcame her. 

They had just taken their seats in the 
cars, when Lillie observed her mother 
close her eyes, and lean back her head, 
while a death-like paleness overspread 
her features. The child was frightened. 


“Mother! mother! what’s the mat- 
ter?” shecried. “ Father, quick ! come 
here!” 


Mr. Rolfe sprang to the side of his 
wife. She opened her eyes, and smiled 
languidly. 

“It is nothing,” she said: “don’t be 
frightened.” And, after recovering a 
little, she added, “It is only the thought 
of going home; but I believe I never 
came so near fainting before. The 
thought came over me all of a sudden 
that we were on our way towards, and not 
away from, home ; and my heart seemed 
to give such a great throb, that it almost 
took my breath away.” 

Lilian and her father both laughed, 
glad enough that nothing more serious 
had happened. I am afraid they neither 
of them understood the depth of the 
mother’s emotions. 

That night they spent in the little 
town of Dinzenzona, on the shores of a 
beautiful little lake set like a gem amid 
the mountains of the Tyrol. All the af- 
ternoon, they had traveled within sight 
of these snow-clad hills, with the sunlight 
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falling full upon them; anda scene of 
greater natural beauty they had scarcely 
seen. 

The hotel where they tarried for the 
night was not quite so attractive in ap- 
pearance, or so comfortable in accom- 
modations, as that which they had en- 
joyed for so many weeks in Venice. 
The tiled floors were bare, the table so 
high they could scarcely see one anoth- 
er’s faces above it, and the chairs straight 
and stiff ; and, as they sat down to their 
evening repast around their unsocial 
board, they could not help laughing at 
their comical appearance and uncouth 
surroundings. But they were hungry ; 
and the trout, fresh caught from the 
lake, gave them a delightful repast ; and 
they were happy in the thought that 
they had 


“Pitched their moving tent 
A day’s march nearer home.” 


The plan which they had marked out 
for their return journey was to go from 
Milan to Lucerne over the St. Gothard, 
which is said to be the wildest and most 
romantic pass in Switzerland. They 
were to reach Lucerne Saturday night, 
and spend the Sabbath there. From 
thence they would proceed to Bale, 
Strasbourg, and Paris. They had 
looked forward to this part of their jour- 
neyings with the greatest enthusiasm ; 
and had determined to travel from Mi- 
lan at night, that they might cross the 
mountain by day, and see all there was 
to be seen of its grandeur and beauty. 
But Providence interposed to alter their 
plans in a measure, thus disappointing 
them; not, however, to their regret, 
but to their greater enjoyment. A vio- 
lent snow-storm began just as they 
started from Milan, at five o’clock in the 
afternoon; and so retarded their pro- 
gress, that the first stage of their as- 
cending way, which in good weather 
would have taken but twelve hours, oc- 
cupied twenty-four. Thus a very de- 


light dawned upon them. 
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lightful part of their journey — the part 
which they had expected to traverse in the 
night, and to all intents and purposes to 
lose — was performed in the day-time ; so 
that they saw and richly enjoyed much 
more than they had calculated upon. 

“*Tt’s an ill wind that blows nobody 
good,’” said Mr. Rolfe as the morning 
“ See, Pinky, 
what a snow-storm can do for us! We 
shall have a grand time to-day, I’m 
pretty sure.” 

“And see how Providence makes our 
very disappointments the messengers of 
joy sometimes,” added Mrs. Rolfe. 

At a little village through which they 
passed, as the first blue smoke was rising 
from the chimneys, they laid in provis- 
ions for the day ; and then, being settled 
by, the conductor in a nice covered 
sleigh all by themselves (for the deep, 
damp snow made it impossible for the 
diligence to proceed), they began their 
day’s journey in good spirits, and with 
eyes intent on catching all the pic- 
turesque and grand and lovely in the 
scenery around them. Their road lay 
through a mountainous region, winding 
up hill and down ; each ascent, however, 
leaving them at a higher level above the 
sea. The hills rose on all sides, in 
every variety of shape, conical peaks, 
and sharp, craggy cliffs, some of them 
thrusting their snowy crests into the 
very clouds. Now and then, a little 
sheltered nook between the hills would 
open to their sight, with a narrow stream 
of water running through it over a 
rocky bed, and a few shepherds’ huts, 
used only in summer, scattered about. 
No sound could be heard, beyond the 
tramp of the horses and the shouts of 
the drivers, save the rushing of the little 
rivers down the mountain-sides. Some 
of these streams were so small, that they 
looked like silver threads winding 
through the pure, soft, new-fallen snow. 
Some had worn channels for themselves 
down the rocky steeps of the mountains ; 
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others fell, “ foute-suzte” as Lillie said, 
over the shelving cliffs, forming a grand 
natural douche, falling hundreds of feet. 
The whole was indescribably sublime. 

“Why don't these rivers freeze?” 
asked Lilian. “I haven’t seen one to- 
day frozen over.” 

“They run too fast, Pinky. Exercise 
keeps them warm,” said father. 


“They are always at work, my dear: 
that’s the way to keep alive,” answered 
mother. 

To the whole party the day was one 
of keen, unmixed enjoyment. To- 
ward the latter part of the afternoon, 
they got tired of riding; for it was but a 
slow clambering up those steep ascents, 
growing more and more steep every 
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hour: they therefore alighted for a 
walk. It was very fatiguing as they 
plodded on for a mile up hill, with no 
path through the snow but that made 
by the horses and sleighs of the dili- 
gence company; but they would not 
have lost the sight which they thus ob- 
tained of Nature in her vastness and 
grandeur. They were in a narrow pass, 
where the road seemed cut through the 


granite rocks, with precipices rising to 
a thousand feet above their heads, and 
almost arching at the top, — gray, bar- 
ren cliffs, completely overhanging them, 
with just a little strip of sky spanning 
the chasm above, and nothing to vary 
the bleak monotony but a tuft of green 
moss or a bunch of blue violets here 
and there in a cleft of the rock. What 
a solemn, what a sublime solitude was 
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this! Their hearts thrilled with won- 
der and awe. The words of the in- 
spired Psalmist, “ All thy works shall 
praise thee, O Lord! and thy saints shall 
bless thee,” could only express their: 
devout emotions. 

So absorbed were they in these new 
experiences, that they did not think, 
until they saw themselves almost at the 
door of the little wooden inn at Airolo, 
that the next day would be Sunday ;:and 
what were they to do? 

“We won’t think about it just this 
minute,” said father, as Lilian proposed 
the question. “We will get warmed 
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and fed first; and then we will look 
about us, and see what is best to be 
done. I presume we shall have to stay 
here over Sunday.” 


CHAPTER XXVII. 
AMONG THE HILLS. 


A QUEER little place it was indeed 
where they were thus unexpectedly 
called to pass the night; a two-story 
wooden house, not large, with the roof 
fastened down with great rocks to keep 
it from being blown away. About fifty 
or sixty houses, huddled together in 
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utter disregard of order, composed the 
village of Airolo, in which this was the 
only place of accommodation for travel- 
ers. It was built close up against the 
mountain-side, as if leaning against it 
for support. Hundreds of feet of per- 
pendicular gray rock rose behind it, so 
that the sunlight from the west could 
never, never shine through its small 
windows ; and, at three o’clock in the 
VOL. III, 44 ; 


afternoon, the rooms on that side were 
as dark as night. 

“We have been floating, as it were, 
these many weeks, upon the bosom of 
the ocean,” said Mrs. Rolfe; ‘‘and now 
we are to tarry a while beneath the stern 
brow of the mountain.” 

“Tt must be lovely in the summer- 
time,” said Lilian. “Oh, how cool and 
refreshing !” 
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The shadow of the great rock fell 
upon the apartment into which our 
friends were shown, and cold and cheer- 
less this wintry night it seemed. There 
had been no fire in it for weeks; and 
now that it was kindled in the great 
three-story stove, built in a niche in the 
wall, it seemed as if it would take days 
before the room could get well heated. 
Our travelers could not get warm. They 
shivered and shook in the chill air, hud- 
dled together, and wrapped in cloaks, 
furs, and blankets, till the supper was 
brought in. The warm tea refreshed 
them; and the bread and butter, with 
mountain cheese and honey, tasted good 
after their long, long ride. Hot water in 
the chauffeurre warmed their feet; and, 
by the time their repast was over, they 
began to feel a little more comfortable. 

Mr. Rolte drew out his little Bible, 
the well-worn companion of many a 
long and wearisome journey. “ Pinky,” 
said he, “there are some verses here 
of which I was reminded as we drove 
up to this house, and saw how it stood, 
right under the shadow of these ever- 
lasting hills. Can you think of any of 
them ?” 

“There’s something, I know, about 
God being a shadow to us; but I don’t 
know just where it is.” 

“Take your Bible, and look at Isa. 
xxv. 4, and read it.” 

Lilian went to her traveling-bag, and 
drew out her Bible: it was never packed 
away in the trunk, but kept at hand for 
constant and daily use. The verse was 
soon found; and she read: “For Thou 
hast been a strength to the poor, a 
strength to the needy in his distress, a 
refuge from the storm, a shadow from 
the heat, when the blast of the terrible 
ones is as a storm against the wall.” 

“The poor and needy spoken of there 
were the Jews in their captivity. But 
all God’s people are in some sense poor 
and needy, exposed to the storms and 


burning heats of adversity; and the 


4 , 
Almighty God is their refuge from the 
storm, and like a shadow from the heat. 
It is a beautiful figure to express God’s 
kind care for his children, and his spe- 
cial and tender regard for them in times 
of trouble. There is another verse, in 
the thirty-second chapter, which you 
may read.” 
“And a man shall be as a hiding- 
place from the wind, and a covert from 
the tempest, as rivers of water in a dry 
place, as the shadow of a great rock in 
a weary land.” | 
“ This verse expresses the rich bless- 
ings that have come to us through the 
one great, perfect man, Christ Jesus. 
He is like the shadow of a great rock 
in the burning, sandy plain, to which 
men, weary with toil and heat, may flee, 
and find a refreshing shelter.” 
“Oh, how many weary ones have 
found that refreshing shelter in the dear 
Saviour!” said mother, and repeated fer- 
vently, — 
‘The shadow of the Rock! 
‘To angels’ eyes, 

This rock its shadow multiplies ; 

And at this hour in countless places lies 
One Rock, one shade, 
O’er thousands laid, — 

Rest in the shadow of the Rock.’” 


“T hope we shall never forget where 
rest and refreshment can be had in time 
of weariness and trouble,” added father. 
“Jesus has himself said, ‘Come unto 
me, all ye that labor and are heavy la- 
den, and I will give you rest ;’ and to- 
night, uncomfortable as we are for the 
moment, and cast adrift, as it were, in 
this solitary place for the Sabbath, let 
us go to him, and seek his direction and 
@arcum 

A few minutes of sweet communion 
with the unseen, ever-present Friend 
brought comfort and rest to all their 
hearts ; and when they rose from their 
knees they could truly say, “I sat down 
under His shadow with great delight.” 

The thick, soft, down comforters on 
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the neat beds of the small inner apart- 
ments looked very inviting to our tired 
voyagers ; and they proposed “ early to 
bed and early to rise,” to await what the 
next day might bring forth. The storm 
had cleared, and the moon and stars 
shed a bright luster on the new snow, 
which was spread like a fleecy drapery 
on the outward world; and, as they 
gazed from their windows, the scene was 
one of grandeur and desolation. 

“Oh the loneliness of this place, 
shut in on all sides by these high moun- 
tains !”? exclaimed mother. “Lilian, 
do you realize that you are going to 
sleep to-night right in the heart of the 
Alps?” 

“The Alps, the Alps!” cried Lillie. 


“How grand! how splendid! Let me 
take another good look.” And _ she 
sprang again to the window. “O moth- 


er! I know now what mountains and 
valleys are, and passes and gorges and 
ravines and waterfalls ; for haven’t we 
seen every one to-day? And I shall 
never study about them again in the 
atlas or geography; but I shall re- 
member this journey.” 

“ And it isn’t every little girl that is so 
highly favored as to travel over the Alps 
in a snow-storm,” said father. ‘That 
makes the scene more wild and grand 
than ever.” 

At that moment, the sound of music 
fell upon their ears ; and, looking out, 
they saw some children approaching the 
hotel with baskets and trays in their 
hands, singing in their wild mountain- 
tones as they stepped briskly through 
the snow. 

“We're going to have a serenade, as 
sure as we’re alive!” exclaimed Lillie, 
greatly excited, and trying to lift the 
sash. “Oh! isn’t it sweet, mother? 
Father, doesn’t it sound pretty? Oh, do 
let us go down stairs and see them!” 

They all threw on their wrappings, 
and, despite the sharp wind blowing 
down from the snow-clad hights, took 
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their stand on the veranda which sur- 
rounded the first story of the hotel. 
The song of the little mountaineers they 
could not understand; but the air was 
sweet and plaintive, and afterward the 
landlord translated the words to them :— 


“Yar and wide we seek a home : 
To it shall we ever come? 
We wander up and wander round; 
And yet ’tis never, never found. 


Our mother dear is in her grave; 
Our father’s gone beyond the wave ; 
Our hut is buried in the snow = 

No more, no more, a home we know. 


And when the evening bells are rung, 
And homeward hasten old and young, 
We sigh, and say, as sad we roam, 
‘Alas ! we wish we had a home.’”’ 


“These children are orphans,” said 
the landlord. ‘ Their home was on the 
side of the mountain, and was buried in 
an avalanche three years ago; and their 
mother was killed at the same time by 
the falling rocks. Then their father 
went off to America to see if he could 
make a.home there for his little ones. 
Poor man! he almost died of grief at 
the time; and I don’t know that he will 
live to come back for the children. They 
are good children, and try to make a 
living by singing to travelers, and sell- 
ing the little knick-knacks they can get 
together.” 

This short tale of the orphans’ woes 
wakened the liveliest sympathy in the 
hearts of Lilian and her parents; and 
they were not slow in examining their 
wares, and selecting this and that choice 
stone or pretty carving. 

“© father!” exclaimed Lillie, “these 
are the very prettiest things we have 
seen yet. I want the whole of them. 
O mother! see here! I must have 
these winders for grandma, and this 
pen-holder for Mina, and this ruler for 
Willie ; and oh! look, what a pretty 
drinking-cup for baby Grace! And do 


look at these crystals! how bright and 
lovely and large!” 

Father satisfied the excited child by 
purchasing a goodly assortment. The 
articles were mostly small, and not 
costly, though really pretty. He knew 
that the novel circumstances of the oc- 
casion would invest these treasures with 
a peculiar interest in Lilian’s thought 
after her return home, and he was will- 
ing to gratify her. He felt, too, for the 
little homeless wanderers before them, 
obliged to earn their living in this 
chance way. He and mother tried to 
say a few kind words to them ; but their 
language was such a mixture of French, 
German, and Italian, that it was impos- 
sible to make each other understood. 
So with smiles and kind gestures, which 
conveyed the language of the heart, 
they said good-night to the little peas- 
ants, and went again up Stairs. The 
poor little orphans seemed pleased and 
grateful, and, pocketing the shining coins 
they had received, struck up another 
melody, which rang out merrily on the 
night air among these Alpine sum- 
mits ; — 


“Sound of bells floats along 
As the shepherd climbs the hill; 
Richer far, music there 
In the heart that faith doth fill. 


He who loves and gently leads 

Flocks where greenest meadows break, 
Calleth thee, calleth me, 

Of this heavenly feast to take. 


When at last, in silent gloom, 

We shall sink into the tomb, 

Upward faithful hearts shall tend 

To where the undying flowers bloom.” 


‘*Those are real pious hymns,” said 
Lilian when they were translated to 
her. 

“Yes: there are many pious people 
in Switzerland. It is a Protestant coun- 
try.” 

“There, I knew it!” exclaimed the 
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child. “J felt itin the very air. I saw 
it in the looks of the people. I didn’t 
know what it was; but I knew there 
was something here unlike Italy and 
France.” 

After this unwonted welcome to their 
home of a night, no wonder Lilian slept 
soundly; and when she awoke to the 
bright, sunny, Sabbath morning, and 
emerged into the outer room, she found 
it thoroughly warm and inviting. 

“J am sure I shall be very glad to 
spend Sunday in this lovely place!” 
was her first exclamation. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 
A SUNDAY TO BE REMEMBERED. 


Ir was while they were at breakfast 
that a messenger entered the room with 
the hurried announcement, that the 
mountain was passable, and the train 
would be ready in half an hour. 

“Dress very warm and snug,” he 
said ; “and don’t have any scarfs or rib- 
bons flying ;”’ and, with that strange 
order, left the apartment. 

“What shall we do, father?” ex- 
claimed Lilian. 

“We shall have to go, my dear.” 

“Would it not be better for us to re- 
main, and go on in the next train?” 
asked mother. 

“We are not at liberty to do that. 
All travelers who embark in the dili- 
gence are under the care of the govern- 
ment ; and the conductor, who is a gov- 
ernment official, is held to strict account 
for every passenger whose name is en- 
rolled on the list at starting. He is 
bound to deliver ‘all safely, and at the 
earliest possible moment, at the ap- 
pointed station. We are booked for 
Lucerne, and must move forward at his 
bidding.” 

“Oh this peaceful, quiet Sunday! 
must we lose it?” asked Mrs. Rolfe in 
a tone of regret. 

“YT think not,” said her husband. 
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“God is everywhere, and I think we 
may make this a day of worship.” 
All the extra clothing was called into 


requisition; and, when they were arrayed: 


for the ride, you might have mistaken 
Mrs. Rolfe and Lilian for two black 
bears, in their thick, shaggy coats over 
and above sacks, furs, and shawls. 
Every ribbon was tied in snugly, and 
their veils fastened so that not a corner 
should flutter. Lilian must understand 
the reason for this precaution, and was 
told that the winds, which sweep in sud- 
den and fierce gusts down the hights 
and around the sharp angles in the road, 
might catch a fluttering garment, and, 
filling it like a sail, whirl them in a mo- 
mént over the awful precipice; or a 
projecting article, like an umbrella or 
cane, might strike against a rock in 
going rapidly around a curve, and upset 
the conveyance, and topple them down 
the abyss to a horrible death. Lilian 
felt that she was embarking ona very 
eventful and perilous enterprise, and 
in her heart responded heartily to the 
prayer of her father, as they knelt to- 
gether before their departure, and asked 
the dear Father above to hold them in 
the hollow of his hand, and bring them 
in safety to their destination. 

The sleighs for crossing the moun- 
tain were the rudest sort of box-sleds, 
with a seat back and front so as to car- 
ry two persons in each, and accommo- 
dations in front for the driver. Each 
was drawn by a single mule. There 
were twenty-four of these narrow sledges 
in the train. Thirty or forty men had 
been sent ahead with shovels and pick- 
axes to clear the road ; which, however, 
was known to be partially open, as par- 
ties had crossed in the night. The bag- 
gage went in the foremost sleighs ; and 
the ladies of the party were allowed to 
come towards the last, to have all the 
advantage of a better beaten track: the 
conductor brought up the rear. The 
day was fair, with only light, fleecy 
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clouds now and then sweeping over the 
face of the sun; and the air was mild 
and soft as spring. 

All was ready, and they began the 
ascent. The road wound up and around 
the sides of the mountain in zigzag 
lines cut into the rock like shelves. As 
their sleighs were the last of the pro- 
cession, our friends could look up and 
see a dozen or twenty on a narrow 
ledge, almost perpendicularly over their 
heads, driving along at what seemed a 
most fearful rate; and ina moment or 
two they were whirled up a steep ascent, 
and around a point, and were themselves 


. on that very ledge, the others still higher 


on. In many places they could, by ex- 
tending the hand, have touched the rock 
that rose like a solid wall straight up to 
an immense distance above them; and, 
turning the head, could look down, 
down, hundreds and thousands of feet, 
into the most terrific chasms. 

“Don’t look down there,” said the 
driver: “it will make you faint and 
dizzy, and you may fall out.” 

“Do accidents often occur on these 
mountain-roads ?” asked Mrs. Rolfe. 

“ Not very often,” he said; “ for we 
understand our business pretty well. 
I’ve driven up and down the St. Gothard 
almost every day for twenty-five years, 
and never had any thing happen. Our 
horses are well trained too; but some- 


‘times something gives way, or the ani- 


mals take fright, and then nothing can 
stop them. Ina team of six horses, — 
and the diligence generally uses that 
number, — if one goes wrong, all the rest 
will go too. A diligence went over just 
about in this spot last summer.” 

Mrs. Rolfe shuddered at thought of 
the horrid catastrophe, and inwardly 
thanked the kind Providence that had 


directed her crossing in a sleigh. She 
felt that it must be much safer. Per- 


haps, if she had known all the liabilities 
of the case, she would have thought 
either conveyance equally dangerous, 
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As they neared the summit, the scene 
became still more grand. A solemn 
stillness reigned around, unbroken save 
by the gushing of the mountain-torrents, 
or occasionally by a song by some of 
the wild mountaineers who accompanied 
or preceded them. They had, too, some 
of the celebrated Bernard dogs in the 
company, that frisked and frolicked 
about, performing wonderful antics in 
the deep snow. In some places the 
snow was three or four feet deep, and 

‘almost blinded the eyes of travelers who 
were so careless as not to protect them- 
selves with glasses or vefls. As they 
approached the top, they heard noises as 
of the tramp of animals and the hum 
of voices: and they looked to see what 
party might have reached those seem- 
ingly inaccessible cliffs before them ; 
but nothing was visible. It was only 
the echo, in that clear mountain-air, of 
their own company. There was a strange 
exhilaration in the air; and every one 
felt like shouting and cheering, and try- 
ing the power of the lungs, in that lofty 
solitude. But all preserved, as by com- 
mon consent, a subdued, quiet manner. 
They had been told, thatif a quick, sud- 
den movement takes place in those 
snowy heights, as a person stamping 
heavily with his foot or uttering a loud 
halloo, it may set in motion the mighty 
avalanche, —the dread of travelers and 
of the inhabitants of those Alpine re- 
gions. For away up in those high soli- 
tudes, if a lump of snow becomes loos- 
ened from the mass, although not larger 
than a nut, in passing over the fields of 
snow, in its downward course, it becomes 
every moment larger and larger ; and, 
when it falls into the valley, it is like a 
sliding mountain, crushing every thing 
before it. Oh, what an illustration this 
is of the fearful weight of sin which 
sometimes grows from the smallest be- 
ginnings ! 

At the very top of the mountain, our 
travelers went in for momentary re- 
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freshment to the hotel kept by monks ; 
and then took a walk around a litile 
lake, now frozen over, but which they 
imagined as it was in summer, set in 
the living green of its grassy banks. 

The descent of the mountain was 
made very quickly, and; to travelers 
who were not self-controlled, must have 
been really frightful. In some places, it 
seemed as if the horses did not move 
their feet, but only slid; and as if, in 
going with such lightning-speed down 
steeps almost perpendicular, the sleigh 
must pitch forward to certain destruc- 
tion. 

“O mother! ain’t you scared?” ex- 
claimed Lilian as the animals paused 
about half-way down for breath. And 
indeed the whole company needed to 
take breath, so indescribably wild and 
exciting was their course. 

“ No, dear,” answered mother ; “not 
scared: it would be useless and wrong 
to be afraid ; wouldn’t it? ButI confess 
such a sleigh-ride as this is rather awful 
than pleasant.” 

Mrs. Rolfe afterward said in a letter 
to a friend, speaking of this Sabbath 
on the mountain, “It was a day of the 
heartiest worship, the most memorable 
sermons, and the most glorious concep- 
tions, of our Father, God, which we 
have ever enjoyed.” 

The party dined at Antermadt, a vil- 
lage at the foot of the mountain. They 
there exchanged their rude mountain- 
sledges for covered sleighs, one of which 
they enjoyed alone. Thus they passed 
over the Devil’s Bridge. By the way, 
little reader, do you know the legend of 
this bridge? I will stop and give it to 
you in poetry from Longfellow’s “ Gold- 
en Legend: ” — 


“This bridge is called the Devil’s Bridge. 
With a single arch, from ridge to ridge, 
It leaps across the terrible chasm 
Yawning beneath us black and deep, 

As if in some convulsive spasm 
The summits of the hills had cracked, 
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And made a road for the cataract, 
That raves and rages down the steep. 
Never any bridge but this 
Could stand across the wild abyss : 
All the rest, of wood or stone, 
By the Devil’s hand were overthrown. 
He toppled crags from the precipice ; 
And whatsoe’er was built by day, 
In the night was swept away: 
None could stand but this alone. 
Abbot Giraldus of Einsiedel, 
For pilgrims:on their way to Rome, 
Built this at last with a single arch ; 
Under which, on its endless march, 
Runs the river, white with foam, 
Like a thread through the eye of a needle. 
And the Devil promised to let it stand, 
Under compact and condition 
That the first living thing that crossed 
Should be surrendered into his hand, 
And be beyond redemption lost. 
At length, the bridge being all completed, 
The abbot, standing at its head, 
Threw across it aloaf of bread, 
Which a hungry dog sprang after ; 
And the rocks re-echoed with peals of 
laughter 
To see the Devil thus defeated.” 
Through’ tunnels and passes, wilder 
and grander if possible than any they 
had yet seen, they rode on among the 
mountains all the afternoon, gradually 
descending, until, just at evening, they 
reached Fluellen, on the banks of Lake 
Lucerne. . This beautiful lake they 
crossed in a stéamboat by moonlight. 
On this side of the mountain, no snow 
had fallen: the air was mild, and the 
banks and fields were green. William 
Tell’s Chapel, on the right-hand bank as 
they steamed down the lake, was a love- 
ly spot ; but more charming still to the 
eyes of our friends were the stars of 
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light that gleamed all along the opposite 
shore from the little chapels reared to 
the service of God, and where, on this 
Sabbath evening, Christian worshipers 
were assembled for God’s praise. 

“TI begin to feel at home here,” said 
Mrs. Rolfe ; “more so than in any place 
we have been. I like the open, honest 
faces of the people.” 

“Yes: they are not the slaves of su- 


- perstition, but the Lord’s free men,” an- 


swered her husband. 

“And oh the scenery!” exclaimed 
Lillie. “It is all mixed up, the grand 
with the beautiful. It seems as if we 
might live here, and always find some- 
thing new and lovely.” 

They sat on the deck of the little 
boat. The three other passengers who 
crossed with them were conversing 
quietly in the cabin below, and one or 
two of the crew at their watch were the 
only personsnear. And here, alone, as 
it were, at the close of this long-to-be- 
remembered and not unprofitable Sab- 
bath, they joined in a hymn of praise. 
Their voices floated on the evening 
breeze, and their hearts went up in de- 
vout emotion to the God of creation and 
providence. 

The first thing that attracted Lillie’s 
gaze, as they entered the hotel at Lu- 
cerne, was a Bible, lying on the table. 

“See here, father! she exclaimed: 
“we have got to a Christian country 
now.” 


At Lucerne, our friends paused a cou- 
ple of days ; then rode on to Bale; and, 
after seeing all they wished there, pro- 
ceeded by rail to Strasburg. 
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THE GHOST AT THANKSGIVING. 


BY KATE J. NEELY. 


LITTLE Grace Walston was born on 
Thanksgiving Day; and that was why 
she got her pretty name, instead of be- 
ing called Rachel or Rebecca, after one 
of her grandmothers, as was at first 
intended. Her parents thought the com- 
ing of the dear little baby on that hap- 
py day was a special grace, or favor, from 
the Lord ; and, when they gave her this 
pretty name, it was with a loving pray- 
er and hope, that, as she grew in years, 
she might also grow in grace. 

It seemed as if their prayer had been 
answered ; for now, at the age of elev- 
en, Grace was already a Christian child, 
a member of the church, and more faith- 
ful and earnest in her efforts to live a 
Christ-like life than many who were old- 
er in years and in their profession. She 
loved to go to church and to the Sab- 
bath school; .she loved to follow her 
Master’s example of doing good; and 
many a time she saved the sixpences 
which her school-mates would have 
spent for candies, nuts, or oranges, that 
she might give them to some poor child 
who was suffering for bread.’ 

With all this, however, Grace was 
not a bit what children call “ goody.” 
She was quite the sunshine of the house, 
both gracious and graceful, with the 
sweetest temper and the merriest laugh 
in the world: and just now, as Thanks- 
giving Day was drawing near, with its 
double charm of being the great family 
festival and her birthday also, the little 
girl’s heart seemed overflowing with 
joyful anticipations ; and she sang and 
danced about the house in such a gay 
and lightsome mood, that no one could 
help sharing her happiness, or refuse to 
answer her sweet and sunshiny smile. 
Ever since Grace had been old enough 
to know how to entertain her little vis- 
itors, Mrs. Walston had been in the 


habit of allowing her to invite her special 
friends among her school-mates to join 
the circle of cousins who always gath- 
ered at the homestead with their fa- 
thers and mothers on Thanksgiving Day ; 
and many a merry evening had the chil- 
dren spent in that wide old parlor, which 
echoed to their bursts of laughter. and 
to the busy bustle of little feet. 

These simple merry-makings had 
scarcely been dignified with the name 
of “birthday-ferty” until now; but, 
this year, Grace’s cousin from New 
York, Miss Julia Hanton, had come up 
to spend Thanksgiving in the country, 
and ske spoke of the prospective gath- 
ering as “our ball,” and tried hard to 
persuade her aunt to send out regular 
cards, and request the guests to appear 
in fancy costume. 

“The children had two fancy balls at 
Saratoga last summer,” said the little 
lady, speaking with the air of one who 
had “seen society ;” “and I attended 
them both, and wore, as a great many 
said, the prettiest costumes in the room. 
At the first, I appeared as Aurora, and 
had a tissue dress all spangled with 
gold, and my hair all let down out of its 
braids. They say it is just the color of 
sunshine, you know;” and she sim- 
pered, and looked down with a conscious 
air. “I don’t know about that: but it’s 
the fashionable color, at any rate; and 
so I’m satisfied.” 

“ Fashion in the color of one’s hair! 
Oh, dear! isn’t that funny ?” said Grace, 
laughing merrily; but her cousin re- 
plied, with a little contempt in her 
tone, — 

“Why, of course: fashion rules every 
thing now-a-days,mamma says. Haven’t 
you found out that up in the country 
yet? But I was going to tell you about 
my other costume. It was to represent 
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a daughter of the regiment, and was 
very simple. I’msureI think you might 
let us send word to the company to 
come in costume, and then I could wear 
that. I brought both my dresses up, 
I was so sure I could coax you: I can 
always tease mamma into any thing. 
And it shouldn’t make you a bit of 
trouble. I know Grace must have a 
plaid dress of some sort, or a bright- 
colored merino; and, if you'll get a seam- 
stress, I could show her myself how to 
alter it, and we’d turn Gracie into a 
Highland lassie or a Swiss peasant 
girl in no time at all. Do, auntie, just 
be good-natured and please us; won’t 
you?” And Julia put her arm round 
her aunt’s neck in a fawning way, and 
assumed an irresistible tone. 

But Mrs. Walston was‘ neither to be 
“coaxed” nor “teased.” 
the whole thing, kindly, but decidedly. 

“We are only plain people up here, 
my dear,” she said; “and we care only. 
enough for fashion to prevent our being 
noticed for oddity in dress. I let Gra- 
cie have her little friends here, so that 
she and they may have a pleasant time ; 
and they will all enjoy their games much 
better in their plain merino-dresses, 
which no romping will spoil, than if they 
had Aurora’s spangled robes to take 
care of, or if they had to bother about 
getting up Swiss or Scotch costumes. 
Those things may be very well in their 
place; but that place isn’t a little girl’s 
Thanksgiving frolic: and, if I were you, 
I’d put the idea quite out of my head, 
and make up my mind to have a merry 
evening, without thinking how I was 
dressed.” 

Grace looked quite satisfied with this 
decision of her mother: she had felt a 
little concerned at the idea of her pret- 
ty plaid or her new merino being cut 
up into some kind of “fancy doings.” 
But Julia was quite disgusted, and went 
about all day with her pretty pink nose 
in the air, declining to take any interest 


She vetoed 
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whatever in the kitchen performances, — 
the manufacture of pumpkin, apple, and 
custard pies, of doughnuts and crullers, 
of cranberry - tarts and sponge - cakes, 
which were always a source of great en- 
joyment to Grace. She could find no 
amusement in stoning raisins, or chop- 
ping apples, or beating eggs, or even in 
standing by and watching these various 
performances, and tasting tit-bits here 
and there. So Grace, despite the pri- 
vation to herself, gave up this one of 
the special pleasures of Thanksgiving 
time, and staid in the sitting-room with 
her cousin, listening good-humoredly to 
her long descriptions, again and again 
repeated, of the delights of her trip to 
Saratoga, and to her lamentations over 
her aunt’s refusal to allow the birth-night 
merry-making to be transformed into a 
“juvenile fancy-ball.”’ 

She had not recovered her good hu- 
mor even when the great day itself ar- 
rived. Grace was bubbling over with 
happiness ; it was such a glorious day, 
“frosty, but kindly ;” and she was a 
whole dozen of years old: and all the 
uncles and aunts and cousins, except 
Julia, had given her a dozen of kisses 
apiece, to say nothing of papa and mam- 
ma, who had gathered her up to their 
hearts with such a long, sfeczally tender 
embrace; and she had found such a 
pretty work-box and writing-desk on her 
table that morning, and they were to 
have such fun in the evening. And 
meanwhile it was Thanksgiving Day, 
and God had crowned the year with 
such goodness, how could she help be- 
ing happy? 

There was only one shadow over the 
sunshine of her heart, and that was 
caused by Julia’s perverse dissatisfac- 
tion with every thing. Nothing pleased 
her that day: the eggs were boiled at 
breakfast, and “she only ate them 
dropped on toast;” the waffles were 
not brown enough; and she “never 
drank coffee, it made her complexion 
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dark.” When the bells began to peal 
out upon the frosty air, and Grace and 
her mother went up to put on their bon- 
nets, she was unfeignedly shocked. 

“Go tochurch on a holiday! Hor- 
rors! It was bad enough to be bored 
in that way on Sundays. She shouldn’t 
think of doing such a tiresome goody 
thing!” 

But when she found that Grace, oblig- 
ing as she was, would not yield to her 
in this matter, and remain at home, she 
decided that it would be less stupid to 
go to church than to stay alone: so she 
went. But it would have been pleas- 
anter for Grace if she had not. All the 
way, during the walk in the crisp morn- 
ing air under that glorious sky, she 
found nothing pleasant either to see or 
hear. The sun was too bright, and hurt 
her eyes ; the wind was too sharp, and 
would redden her nose; the bells were 
so loud, and offended her delicate ear. 
Then, when they reached the village, 
and joined the throng of worshipers 
going up with glad hearts to offer their 
thanksgiving to God in his temple, her 
criticisms were turned upon the dress 
of those who walked before her. 

“Did you ever see such a bonnet? 
When did I behold a crown to one be- 
fore? And there is a curtain — actually 
a curtain —to that one! Look at that 
pelisse! That girl has tried to be in 
the fashion; butshe’s missed it woefully. 
Did you notice that sash how it hung! 
Positively every body has got to wear- 
ing sashes now: I shall leave mine off 
hereafter.” 

In church it was no better. She gazed 
round at every thing and every body 
with the insolent fashionable stare which 
she considered the hight of good-breed- 
ing, and whispered incessantly in Grace’s 
ear, — 

“ Are any of the people here who are 
coming to-night? Show me some of 
them. I want to see whether it will be 
worth while to dress for them or not.” 
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And so on, and so on ; until Grace was 
obliged to tell her very decidedly that 
she could not answer her now, and beg 
her to be silent. 

This, of course, the self-satisfied 
young lady considered an impertinence ; 
and she resented it by languidly declin- 
ing to do more than trifle with her knife 
and forkat dinner. “She only cared for 
turkey when it was dressed with oysters ; 
and she never ate pies unless with mer- 
ingues. She liked delicate desserts, — 
blanc-mange or jellies or syllabubs.” 

“A silly szs she was!” whispered 
one of Grace’s big boy-cousins, and 
laughed heartily at his own brilliant wit. 

When evening came, and the hour for 
dressing arrived, she brightened up a lit- 
tle: that was always a fascinating occupa- 
tion for her. She had decided upon wear- 
ing the aurora costume, after all; and 
though Mrs. Walston thought it very 
unsuitable, and tried to dissuade her 
from her foolish purpose, she had no 
authority to really forbid it: and so Julia 
arrayed herself in the glittering gauzy 
robe, and made her appearance in the 
parlor flushed with triumph, and sure 
of exciting the astonishment, admira- 
tion, and envy of all that “crowd of 
rustics.”” 

Astonish them she certainly did when 
she fluttered in, all flounces and spangles, 
and half veiled in her long floating gol- 
den hair; but, after the first feeling of 
surprise was over, the conviction of the 
utter unsuitableness of such a dress, 
beautiful as it was, to the occasion, im- 
pressed everybody so forcibly, that not 
one of all the simply-clad little guests 
felt a throb of envy, or would have ex- 
changed her gay plaid or bright-colored 
merino for all those fluttering folds of 
silken gauze. 

As for the boys, with their usual re- 
publican bluntness, they voted both the 
dress and its wearer a “humbug,” and 
avoided their neighborhood as of some- 
thing it was not safe to approach. 
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In vain the generous Grace brought 
up one bright-faced lad after another, 
and presented him to her cousin. He 
would make his bashful bow, and take 
his seat reluctantly near her for a few 
minutes ; but he could find nothing to 
say toa girl who “went in for flummery 
rather than fun:” and Julia herself dis- 
dained to make talk for a “ young gentle- 
man” who wore a jacket instead of a 
coat; parted his hair on one side instead 
of in the middle ; and, when she inquired 
if “he knew the German,” said, “ No, 
but he was studying Latin.” 

Poor Julia! ifshe was disgusted to find 
that none of the youthful country beaux 
understood her favorite, fashionable codz/- 
Zon, what was her horror when she discoy- 
ered that there was to be no dancing at 
all! It had been so impossible for her 
to think of a party without dancing, that 
she had never thought to ask about it 
at all; and, when she found that the 
amusement of the evening was to con- 
sist only in games and plays of various 
sorts, the measure of her vexation and 
disgust was full. 

She refused at first absolutely to take 
any part in them; and while the rest 
went merrily round the wide old rooms 
and halls in the games so dear to every 
true child’s heart, — “ Oats, peas, beans, 
and barley grow,” “Sent a letter to my 
love,” “Fox and geese,” and many 
more of that kind, — the vain girl sat sul- 
lenly apart, with her fleecy robes gath- 
ered about her, and her lip curled in 
scorn at “such vulgar romping.” 

She found this very duil work after a 
while, however ; for, though Grace was 
truly sorry to see her cousin so poorly 
amused, and desirous that she should en- 
joy herself, it was yet her duty to take 
care that her other guests did not suffer 
by the ill nature of one. She had to be 
now here, now there; and could only 
now and then pause a while in her busy 
flitting to and fro to say a cheery word 
to the sullen girl. 
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So Julia got tired,at length, of her 
solitary grandeur, and consented to join 
a game of ‘“ blindman’s buff,” after hav- 
ing first carefully pinned up her airy 
robes. To her own surprise, she be- 
came very much interested in the sport, 
and was soon darting hither and thither 
out of the blind man’s way as merrily 
as any of them; when, lo! a terrible 
accident.. The pin in some way got 
loosened from her dress; the flowing 
skirt fell to the floor. In the rush and 
hurry of the game, no one noticed it. A 
heavy foot was placed upon the long 
train ; and alas for Aurora’s pretty, gauzy, 
glittering robe! Ina moment, it was a 
mass of worthless shreds and tatters. 

Alas too, then, for Aurora! Her 
grief and passion were something quite 
sad to see. She would neither be con- 
soled nor appeased: no suggestions of 
cake or nuts or mottoes could tempt her ; 
and she gathered her beloved but ruined 
finery about her, and went off to her 
room to vent her disappointment and 
anger in a fit of passionate weeping. 
Poor Grace was sadly mortified and dis- 
tressed. Her cousin’s conduct had cast 
a shadow over the whole party; and 
they broke up earlier than usual, con- 
scious that they had not had their ac- 
customed merry Thanksgiving evening. 
Grace sought her room at once, anxious 
to do or say any thing in her power that 
might soothe or comfort her cousin ; 
but she found her already asleep, look- 
ing pale and worn, with red circles 
about her eyes, and a great tear trem- 
bling on her cheek. The tender-hearted 
Grace stooped and kissed it softly away, 
and prepared quietly and quickly for 
bed, not forgetting to remember her 
cousin in her evening prayer. 

It was not long before restful slumber 
banished from her mind all memory of 
the busy day, with its pleasures, its ex- 
citements, and its troubles. She slept 
quietly and sweetly; but Julia’s sleep 
was troubled and broken. She tossed 
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to and fro, and threw her arms restless- 
ly above her head, and muttered un- 
easily, as though her mind was not at 
rest; and meanwhile the clock ticked 
on toward midnight, the fire burned 
low on the hearth, and the house was 
hushed in the silence of night and slum- 
ber. 

All of a sudden, its stillness was 
pierced by a low, wild cry; and Grace 
started from her sweet sound sleep to 
find Julia sitting bolt upright in the bed, 
her long hair streaming over her shoul- 
ders, her eyes wide and wild with terror, 
and her whole form rigid with some hor- 
rible fear. 

“Oh! what is it?— what is the mat- 
ter, Julia?” asked Grace, alarmed at 
her cousin’s looks ; and the terrified girl, 
scarcely able to speak, pointed toward a 
shadowy corner, and gasped, — 

“‘ There, there! don’t youseeit? Oh! 
don’t you see it? It is beckoning to- 
ward me! O Grace! please, please, 
don’t let it touch me! Oh, oh! it is 
coming!” And she uttered another 
gasping cry, and, well-nigh convulsed 
with terror, buried her head deep down 
under the bed-clothes. Now, Grace was 
naturally a timid child ; and Julia’s wild 
fear was enough to frighten a person 
even of strong nerves: besides, when 
she looked in the direction toward which 
Julia had pointed, she did indeed behold 
what at first seemed a terrible sight. A 
tall figure, draped in a garment of white, 
fleecy as a cloud, and shimmering with 
flakes, as it were, of moonlight, towered 
in a corner of the room, nodding its 


head, which was encircled with a pale. 


light, and beckoning with one long, white, 
outstretched arm. It wore truly an un- 


earthly and alarming aspect; and, for a 


moment, Grace’s heart turned chill with 
horror ; and the impulse came to scream 
aloud for help, and hide likewise from 
the frightful vision beneath the friendly 
coverlid. 

But Grace was a Christian child. She 
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knew in whom she trusted ; and she be- 
lieved fully God’s promise, that no harm 
should come to those who loved and 
served him. Besides, after the first 
moment of awe and terror, she remem- 
bered how her mother had always told 
her of the folly of believing in “ ghost 
stories,” which were either sheer false- 
hoods, invented to impose upon silly 
and ignorant minds, or else originated 
in some mistaken apprehension, which 
people were too timid to search into 
and expose. 

So, after an instant of fear and awe, 
Grace summoned all her courage, and 
resolved to go straight up to the specter, 
and see what manner of thing it was. 
Without giving her courage time to cool, 
she slipped out of bed, looking half 
like a ghost herself in her white night- 
gown, and with cheeks almost as white, 
and marched boldly up to the corner 
where the tall specter still nodded and 
beckoned with its outstretched arm. 

Before she had half crossed the room, 
her eyes, now freed from the film of 
sleep and grown accustomed to the 
gloom, detected the mystery of this 
fearful vision, and her laugh rang out 
merrily in the silent room. 

“Why, Julia!” she exclaimed in a 
cheery tone, “it is just nothing at all 
but your white dress! Do raise up 
your head, and look. See! you threw 
it over the back of this great old easy- 
chair of grandpa’s ; and it hangs down 
perfectly straight, just like a white figure - 
standing there. And see! it is the lampon 
the mantle just behind it that looks like 
a head, — the round globe, you know; 
and the oil is nearly burned out: and it 
is turned down low; that’s what gives 
it that blue light, and makes it nod so. 
As for the arm,—see! the sash has 
fallen over the arm of the chair ; and the 
firelight flickers over it, and makes it 
look as if it was beckoning. Do please 
lift up your head, and look. There, the 
ghost has gone!” And she gathered 
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away the whole pile of fleecy drapery 
with her brave little arm, and laughed 
again in her merry way. Encouraged 
at last to believe that the dreadful vision 
had indeed departed, Julia lifted her 
head, and looked fearfully around. 

“O Grace, how brave you are!” she 
said, drawing a long, shuddering breath. 
“How could you dare go alone up to 
that horrible, horrible looking thing?” 

“ Because I knew God wouldn’t let 
any harm happen to me,” said Grace 

‘simply ; and Julia drew a deep sigh. 

“How you seem to think of God in 
every thing you do, Grace!” she said ; 
“‘and how sure you seem to feel that 
he loves you, and will take care of you! 
I wish I could feel so: it must be a 
great comfort.” 

“And so it is, and so you may, dear 
Julia,” said Grace, cuddling up close to 
her cousin, and putting her arm affec- 
tionately around her. “God wants us 
all to be his children, and promises to 
love and to take care of every one that 
comes to him and asks it for Christ’s 
sake.” 

* And it makes you so happy!” went 
on Julia sadly: “and I am miserable 
half the time ; every little thing bothers 
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me so. Just see how cross and dis- 
agreeable I was all day, and how I 
spoiled your pleasure and everybody’s ! 
and yet you did not get angry, and say 
sharp things, as I should have done. It 
served me just right about the dress: I 
had no business to be so vain and so 
obstinate about wearing it. Oh, dear! 
I am very unhappy, Grace. I wish I 
could feel as youdo. But I know God 
doesn’t love me.” 

Grace put her arms more closely 
around the sobbing girl. Presently she 
said softly, “You didn’t say your prayers 
to-night, did you, Julia dear? No? 
Then that’s why you couldn’t sleep, and 
you thought you saw a ghost, and you 
feel bad every way. Let’s get out of bed 
now, and let me say a prayer for us 
both ; and I know God will hear us, and 
make you feel sure that he loves you.” 

So they got up, the two little white- 
robed figures, and knelt by the bedside ; 
and Grace breathed out from the depths 
of her trusting little heart a fervent 
prayer for her erring cousin. Let us 
hope that it was heard in heaven, and 
that it pleased God to bring the young 
girl in repentance and faith to himself. 


THE LORD’S PRAYER. 


Our Father, hallowed be thy name ; 
To thee be honor given; 

Thy kingdom come; thy will supreme 
Be done in earth and heaven. 


From day to day, our daily bread, 
O gracious Father! give ; 

And, as we love, thy love be shed; 
Forgive as we forgive. 


And let no tempting thoughts within 
Beguile our steps astray : 

Deliver us, good Lord, from sin, 
And hear us when we pray. 


For round thy everlasting throne 
The rays of glory shine ; 

Kingdom and power are thine alone, 
And we and all are thine. 


Sunday at Home. 


“DELIVER us from these miserable 
Sunday-school novelettes!” So says 
the minister, and then goes and buys 
one for his little daughter who wants a 
“dear sweet story.” So say the super- 
intendent and the library committee, 
and then go and buy a book-case full of 
them for the Sabbath school. So says 
the publisher, and then publishes an- 
other of them. So say we, and — have 
to fight hard and often unsuccessfully to 
keep the like of them out of “ The Sab- 
bath at Home.” Heaven pity the poor 
children whom publishers and writers 
and editors do not pity ! But why should 
we add another to the many lamenta- 
tions poured out on'this subject ? Floods 
of tears can not drown Sunday-school 


stories. And why not? 
they se// well,” saysone. ‘* The love of 


money is the root of all this trash.” Yes cn 


but why do they sell well? It is be- 
cause there is an appetite for them. To 
the rescue, “prohibitorylaw!” But the 
ugly question comes up here, as in tem- 
perance, Can it be enforced? We sub- 
side, therefore, into this simple appeal 
to authors: Be entreated, O writers! 
to write THE TRUTH. Give the chil- 
dren something to believe and know, 
and grow in knowledge by. If you 
write ‘fiction, then be doubly careful to 
fill it with truth. Renounce the false- 
hood of extravagance, of intensifying 
Nature and improving upon Providence. 
Banish the dreary haze of sentimental 
goodishness, and give the young mind 
something that will make it healthy and 
robust and. godly. God grant you his 
grace to this end! 


BIBLE EXPOSITION, 


Luke vi. 31, 32: “And as ye would that men 
should do to you, do ye also to them likewise. 

“For if ye love them which love you, what thank 
have ye? for sinners also love those that love them.” 


THE golden rule has a somewhat dif- 
ferent setting in Luke from what it has 
in Matthew. Here it is sharply con- 
trasted with doing to others as they ac- 
tually dotous. By the golden rule, we 
do to others what we wzsh to have them 
doto us. This rule has a magnetizing 
power. The silver rule is simple re- 
action, retaliation. In Matthew (vii. 12), 
the precept is separated from others 
which relate to duties between man and 
man by a parenthesis on prayer (7-11): 

7o2 


in Luke, it stands among kindred pre- 
cepts, the instructions on prayer being 
found chap. xi. 9, 13: so’ that we hesi- 
tate to indorse the remark of Alford, 


“ Here it seems somewhat out of con- 
nection.” 


Luke xiv. 17: ‘And sent his servant at supper- 
time to say to them that were bidden, Come ; for all 


things are now ready.” 

THE following incident in the life of 
Mr. Elliott, late missionary of the Lon- 
don Missionary Society in South Africa, 
was communicated to us by his daugh- 
HOP BS 

“The Sultam of Joanna, one of the 


* Because 


can 
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‘Comoro Isles,’ invited my father, who 
was the only white man in the island, to 
dine with him at a certain hour. When 
he hour arrived, the guest made his ap- 
pearance at the palace, but was received 
with offended looks and reproof from 
the sultan, who said, very abruptly, 
‘Why have you come?’ The mission- 
ary, very much surprised, replied, ‘ Be- 
cause I was invited.’ This did not 
satisfy the monarch, who was chafing 
under what he considered an insult ; for 
he said, ‘You have dishonored me be- 
fore my people: another time, wait till 
you are sent for.’ Of course, every 
apology was offered by the stranger, who 
was ignorant of the customs of the 
place, and the storm blew over; nor 
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was it long before another invitation was 
sent to the lonely missionary. Being 
instructed by experience, he did not 
presume to enter the royal presence as 
on the last occasion, but waited at home 
to watch the progress of events. At 
the appointed hour, a flourish of trum- 
pets was heard ; and aherald, approach- 
ing the door, called out, ‘Come; for 
every thing is ready.’ My father, on 
answering the call, was indeed aston- 
ished to find a regiment of soldiers 
‘drawn up in two lines in the street. He 
was told to walk to the head of them; 
when the lines closed, the band played, 
and he was conducted with honor and 
triumph to the sultan’s palace, where 
he was made the lion of the day.” 


BIBLE RECREATIONS. 


XLV. 


TO BE ANSWERED BY WORDS BEGIN- 
NING WITH K. 


I. WHAT small river was large enough 
to destroy a great army? 

2. What did the Israelites carry upon 
their shoulders when they left Egypt? 

3. A great lawyer and ruler had a 
cousin who was jealous of him, and re- 
fused to obey him. Who was he? 

4. What place was visited by the 
Israelites twice, thirty-eight years apart ? 


XLVI. 


IF we had been in the tabernacle one 
day, we@should have been startled by 
the hurried footsteps of a soldier who 
rushed into the sacred place. Who can 
it be? Ah! it is not one of the common 
soldiers: it is an officer of highest rank. 
Why does he, who never quailed before 
the face of the foe, seek sanctuary at the 
altar? He has been guilty of high trea- 
son: faithful as he was to the late king 
throughout an unnatural rebellion, he 
revolted from the new sovereign. He 
was a great and successful general in a 
time of many wars and difficulties ; but 


he was guilty of some acts of treachery 
and bloodshed in time of peace, which 
grieved his king, and the monarch 
charged his successor to punish these 
outrages. And now there comes into 
the tabernacle another soldier; he, too, 
a man of eminence. He comes armed 
with the royal authority to kill the man 
who is holding by the horns of the altar: 
but he shrinks from the task; he feels 
as if he could not execute it there. He 
bids the culprit come away from his 
refuge. No; he will not: if die he 
must, he will die there. Perplexed, the 
officer sent by the king returns, and tells 
him of his interview with the rebel: the 
king bids him do even as the rebel said, 
— kill him where he was. So again he 
comes, and the king’s command is exe- 
cuted, and the body of the dead man is 
taken to the house where he had lived, 
and there buried ; and his office of com- 
mander-in-chief is given to the man who 
slew him. Zaida Yorke. 


XLVII. 


1. WHAT warrior, on a day of great 
victory, used his sword until his hand 
adhered to it ? 
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2. What example have we in the Bi- 
ble of a wife’s being forcibly taken from 
her husband, to his great sorrow ? 
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3. How many times was David anoint- 
ed king ? 


XLVIII, — BIBLE JOURNEYS. —NO. XI. 
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ANSWERS, 


Sle 
(1.) SALEM, Gen. xiv. 18; JEBuS, 
Judges xix. I0, 11; JERUSALEM, 2 
Sam. v. 6,9. (2.) JEZEBEL, Rev. ii. 20. 
(3) JUPITER, Acts xiv. 12. (4.) Jona- 
THAN, I Sam. xviii. 1, 3. (5.) JOSEPH, 
Gen. xxxvii-l. 


SLI 
© Josh. xv. 16-19. | 
XLII. 

(1.) 1 Sam.ix.13. (2.) Saut, 1 Sam. 
X. 23. (3.) 1 Sam. x. 25. (4.) 2 Sam. 
x6: 

XLIV. 

ABRAHAW’S journey to Moriah. Gen, 

xxii, I-14, 


